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The subject of industrial relations, 
though it should be studied by technical 
men, 15 fundamentally not a technical 
problem but a human one. Not only 
the mind but also the heart of the pro- 
Spective manager should be trained and 
he should be imbued with a thoroughly 
human and liberal attitude. Only thus 
will he be able to understand and reach 
the heart as well as the mind of labor. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF FIELD WORK IN A 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL! 


VIRGINIA P. ROBINSON, M.A. 
Associate Director, The Pennsyloania School for Social Service 


of this meeting before us for discussion 

I am going to take the liberty of going 
back into an analysis of the meaning and 
purpose of practice work and its relation to 
professional training. If we, as professional 
schools, have in mind as clearly conscious 
and well defined a conception of field training 
as we have of any academic course taught 
within school walls, our discussion of the 
methods of organization by which we can 
secure the kind of supervision we need in the 
agencies giving the field training will be 
greatly clarified. 

Our conception of the purpose of the field 
work in training has been evolving through 
the past few years. At first and until re- 
cently field work was an extra-mural, tacked- 
on requirement, essential because it gave the 
student practice in the job. It accompanied 
or followed the theory but was in no wise an 
integral part of it and was given by agencies 
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outside the school who fitted the students 
into the exigencies of the job as best they 
could. Our first dissatisfaction grew out of 
the use to which the exigencies of some jobs 
forced the students, limiting their practice to 
little more than meaningless errand running. 
Our first efforts were to secure from the 
agencies practice work for our students that 
should have a real relationship to the job of 
the agency. For instance, when emergent 
work from a medical social service depart- 
ment required a number of rapid follow-up 
visits to bring patients back to the dispen- 
sary, we asked that the student having to 
make those visits spend enough time with 
the records and the supervisor of case work 
in the department to see the larger health 
and social problems involved in the treat- 
ment of each case. This measure of under- 
standing of the meaning of training and the 
requisite co-operation for securing it, we are 
probably safe in assuming, all schools of 
social work have achieved with the agencies 
in which they place students. 

Of late our plans for field training are 
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showing a far more radical discontent indica- 
tive, I think, of a new conception of the place 
which field training occupies in our curricula. 
It is this conception that I want to analyze 
in this paper. 


The professional training school has al- - 


ways prepared its curriculum having in mind 
an intelligent group of students who would 
yet have as an educational basis no such 
definite requirements as other technical 
schools are able to exact, as, for example, 
chemistry and biology, which are pre-requi- 
sites for a medical school. Our entering 
students have come from a variety of school 
and college courses. We can require at 
present little more than some preparation, 
undefined as to quantity and quality, in 
some of the social sciences, and we realize 
how variable is the basis of common knowl- 
edge which this gives us. On the other hand, 
the majority of our entering students do 
have in common three things: first, a fairly 
limited environment, second, a highly aca- 
demic approach to problems, and third, a 
real impulse to social work. The latter is for 
the most part emotional and inarticulate, 
without knowledge of any intelligent modes 
of expression, conditioned often by personal 
need for which social work holds the com- 
pensation. 

For these entering students the most im- 
portant and most difficult phase of training 
is their own adjustment to the problems of 
social work. There is danger that, because 
of the limited social environment in which 
they have usually been educated, their 
genuine impulse to “help” may be lost in the 
bewilderment of the strange and unfamiliar 
character of new surroundings. Moreover, 
the academic training has developed no in- 
sight by which a student can find his dwn 
way through the complexities of a concrete 
situation. If we fail to realize the difficulty 
of this adjustment and to plan our training 
to meet it, we may lose the student encirely 
as in one extreme case I think of, where a 
girl coming from an esthetic and cultural 
background swallowed a period of class room 
work and lectures, including even case dis- 
cussion, with interest, but when she was 
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thrown into the field in a case work agency " 
could make no application to the concrete 
situation of her “social impulse” or of her 
academic knowledge. After a few months of 
complete disillusionment she gave up. She 
could not respond to the trivial employment 
difficulties and the infinite household wor- 
ries of Mr. and Mrs. Brown with anything 
but unrelieved boredom. One of the most 
brilliant girls | have ever taught could attack 
a case problem in the psychology class and 
analyze it with rare understanding and ap- 
preciation but her mind seemed powerless to 
handle a similar problem in concrete terms 
in the field. The actual problem is so much 
more complex and encumbered with so many 
comparatively insignificant details which 
class room presentation has eliminated that 
the student unaccustomed to grapple with 
life’s problems is thrown off, bored or baffled, 
by the apparently uninteresting or sordid 
surface. 

The most important task of the training 
school, then, is to teach the student to take 
hold of a life situation and to work through 
the multiplicity of its conditions to the heart 
of the problem. I know of no didactic work 
which alone can do this. Our class discussion’ | 
unless arising out of field experience only 
sets up the problem in academic and verbal 
terms in the use of which the student is 
familiar. It adds to his information about 
the social problem but brings him no farther 
in equipment and preparation for handling 
it, which is, after all, the training school’s 
job. 

From the point of view of the need of the 
students, then, the field work is the most 
essential and the most fundamental phase of 
training. Through it the student sees for 
the first time the complex nature of the 
social problem and begins to think about it 
and to work with it in its true, concrete 
terms. For this reason we plan in the Penn- 
sylvania School for Social Service that the 
field work accompanied by a case work 
class shall begin the training. We have a 
seven weeks’ period of full time field work 
with group and individual conferences be- 
tween the student and the supervisor of 
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field work in the school and in the agency 
and with the class in social case work. 
We use two districts of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society for this purpose because 
this agency has through long experience 
worked out careful teaching methods. The 
family problem is often too complicated 
a beginning problem for some students and 
it seems wise to try a simplification by start- 
ing possibly with one child as the student’s 
first responsibility, leading him to see in 
turn the interdependent family and com- 
munity relationships and to assume re- 
sponsibility for them gradually. But this 
simplification can be easily tried from a 
family agency. The supervisors who do the 
training for the school in this first period 
become, perhaps, the most important teach- 
erson the faculty. It is they who present the 
problem and who help the student find his 
way through its intricacies. This leads us to 
the practical question of this paper. How 
do we find in the agencies field work 
supervisors who are able to do this high 
grade type of teaching which we have de- 
scribed ? 

To secure this preliminary and funda- 
mental field teaching three essential condi- 
tions must be met: first, the field work 
supervisor in the agency must be as much 
interested in teaching as in case work itself; 
second, she must know her community 
intimately and must see and teach her cases 
in their relation to the community problems; 
and, third, she must have time enough free 
from the actual pressure of the district load 
to give to the students all the conference and 
supervision they need. In order to find such 
conditions the school must learn to know 
the districts and their secretaries intimately. 
This can be accomplished by group con- 
ferences of field work supervisors at least 
once or twice a year in which the problems 
of field work training should be discussed as 
fresh, unsolved problems, by frequent in- 
dividual conferences over cases and students, 
and by reading some of the cases of the 
district. In addition the supervisor of case 
work in the Charity Organization Society 
itself, who knows her district secretaries more 
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intimately than the school, will inform the 
school of a teaching interest and ability in 
any one of its secretaries in order that it 
may be developed and utilized. 

When we find the field supervisor who has 
the teaching interest and the background of 
the philosophy of case work in its relation- 
ship to social conditions, it becomes the re- 
sponsibility of the school and of the Charity 
Organization Society to see that the super- 
visor be given enough time to work on the 
teaching end. We are in the midst of this 
problem now in Philadelphia. We have 
found two teaching supervisors, one who has 
been doing excellent teaching for a year, and 
another who is this spring beginning to 
specialize on teaching. Both of them are on 
the faculty and the advisory committee for 
the case work course. They meet in frequent 
conferences with the supervisor of field work 
in the school in regard to individual students. 
They see every student in individual con- 
ference every day during the first few weeks 
and give each about an hour a day two or 
three times a week thereafter. The case load 
and executive work in some districts would 
prohibit this amount of time being spent on . 
teaching. To meet this difficulty we should 
relieve the supervisor of the responsibility of 
running the district and of any case work 
which she is not using for her students’ 
practice and hold the school responsible for 
part of her salary. This would mean two 
people of correlative authority working in 
the same district and functions would have 
to be carefully defined. 

There is undoubtedly a difficulty from the 
agency’s point of view in having a person on 
the staff who is teaching only and who does 
not come under the general conduct of the 
agency. For this reason I doubt if the plan 
of having the school place its own teacher in 
an agency to do the field training on the 
agency’s cases will ever be very successful. 
At once you may arouse in the agency a 
suspicion of an attitude of superiority and 
condescension on the partof the school. Only 
if the agency comes with the school to a 
common recognition of the importance of a 
teaching department, and if the person 
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chosen for this department is acceptable to 
both, preferably developed out of the agency, 
can this scheme of field work teaching suc- 
ceed. 

The question of whether one, two, or three 
districts can provide enough cases to teach 
all our students may legitimately be raised 
here. This of course can only be answered in 
relation to the size of the school and the 
district. In general I think we can do a good 
teaching job of the preliminary type I am 
describing with a very few cases. In this 
first period of field work I am not concerned 
that a student shall learn all the resources of 
the community or become familiar with all 
other agencies or acquire any facility in 
handling a variety of cases at once, but only 
that he be given a chance to approach a con- 
crete social problem slowly and thoughtfully, 
and be given help as he needs it in thinking 
it through. This may very well be accom- 
plished through intensive and extensive 
work on one case. 

If, for any reason, the teaching district or 
districts break down or become over- 
crowded, and other districts whose secre- 
taries are not especially interested in or 
trained for teaching must be used, the super- 
visor of the field work in the school must 
compensate as far as possible for what the 
student is missing in the agency. This she 
does by keeping in touch with the student’s 
work, by reading his case records, and by 
frequent conferences with supervisor and 
student. Frequently through this conference 
with the district supervisor the school super- 
visor can develop in the district a case work 
responsibility for the student and thereby 
stimulate a teaching interest. For, after all, 
case work and teaching are based on the 
same fundamental impulse. : 

In order that this first period of field ex- 
perience shall yield its fullest possibilities for 
the student’s further professional training, 
the school must be aware of the student’s 
progress in the field from the start and must 
see that the class period furnishes the ma- 
terial in which he can find answers to some 
of the social problems raised by the field 
work. In Philadelphia we do this by having 
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the case work class in the school accompany 
the field work from the first and the super- 
visor of the field work in the school either 
teach or attend this class, so that she is in 
touch with both field and class work through- 
out. The rest of the academic work is co- 
ordinated through this class. General social 
problems which cannot be solved in a case 
work class are referred by students or super- 
visor of field work to other classes, i.e., eco- 
nomic questions growing out of a discussion 
of relief in relation to wages are referred to 
the lecturer on industrial problems for dis- 
cussion in his class, or a very difficult be- 
havior problem may become the subject of 
analysis in the psychology class. 

What has been said applies to the co- 
ordigation between practice and class work 
whith has been actually in operation in the 
case work departments. The same theory 
of co-ordination should hold for the com- 
munity work department, but that depart- 
ment is but one year old in the Pennsylvania 
School and we are still finding our way. 
Last year because practice training in many 
phases of community work under good con- 
ditions for teaching was not to be found, the 
department started with a fairly complete 
course in community and community or- 
ganization problems, with field training in 
those phases of community work where there 
were agencies prepared to give supervision. 
The teaching job was done not through the 
field experience, as in the case work depart- 
ments, but from the school class. 

The result of the year’s work has been a 
realization of the poor co-ordination of class 
and practice work and has led to the organi- 
zation of a committee made up of repre- 
sentatives of five phases of community work 
which has outlined a course of field training 
promising a high degree of teaching possi- 
bility and with which the class work can be 
successfully correlated. We are sending out 
this plan to agencies doing standardized 
community work asking if they are willing 
to undertake to supervise a student through 
such a course of training. Its intelligent ac- 
ceptance is guaranteed in that it represents 
the plan of a committee from the agencies 
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themselves. The school acts only as one 
member of this committee. 

Let us assume, then, that our first period 
of full time field practice has achieved its 
purpose of opening up the concrete field of 
social work in problem terms and that the 
student is now passing on into the period of 
class room work where he is hunting for the 
tools with which to solve field problems. 
The field training must now, in addition to 
keeping its original stimulating function of 
setting problems, assume several other func- 
tions: it should develop in the student the 
sense of responsibility to a job over a long 
time period, and it must give him some 
technique in the handling of the special 
problems which he elects to solve. ~ 

In order to attain the first end it seems 
necessary to continue field work along with 
class work throughout the year. Schools 
vary widely in the amount of field work so 
given. In the past three years in the Penn- 
sylvania School we have tried fourteen hours 
a week, seven hours a week, and ten hours a 
week. We have tried letting the student 
begin to specialize after he has had varying 
amounts of time with the family agency— 
from one hundred hours to, this year, two 
hundred and seventy-five hours. My ex- 
perience is leading me to believe that it is 
impossible for most specialized agencies to 
give any really valuable practice work to 
students in the time we allow, even though 
the allowance (after the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society case conference and family is 
attended to) be as large as one and one-half 
full days. More than that we can not spare 
from our lectures. The hospital social service 
departments, several of which have been 
most interested in the school problem and 
have tried to help work out a good training 
method, find that it is almost impossible in 
work of such emergent character as health 
cases involve to give the student any sense of 
continuity of responsibility in a limited time. 
The best we can hope for, probably, is some 
observation and knowledge of clinic and 
hospital methods and organization with 
follow-up visiting on a variety of cases. 
Similar objections to giving students on 
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such small time any case responsibility holds 
true in agencies specializing on intensive 
individual problems. Cases which have 
reached a “friendly visiting” or “big sister’ 
or “big brother’’ stage the student may have 
time to carry, but if he has already worked 
from two hundred to three hundred hours 
in a family agency where he was given real 
responsibility for diagnosis and planning in 
a family situation he will not be taking a 
step ahead if he is expected merely to follow 
out a plan in whose making he has had no 
part. An agency handling simple as well as 
complex children’s problems, such as the 
visiting teachers, can most easily provide 
problems for which real responsibility can be 
assumed in a limited period of time. 

Because so few specialized agencies can 
provide adequate teaching field work in 
limited time we cannot expect to give the 
student much technique of his specialized 
job while the class work is in progress, but 
must find blocks of uninterrupted time for 
the acquiring of this technique. Such a block 
the Pennsylvania School now has in a full 
time month in June and next year in an ad- 
ditional block of two weeks between semes- 
ters. In this final period, the student is 
actually apprenticed to the job and must 
learn to stand up under its stress and strain 
like any paid worker. Here he learns to carry 
responsibility for several cases at a time, and 
becomes familiar with the general routine of 
the agency, of the ofice management and of 
record keeping. 

There remains to find a use for the limited 
practice period accompanying the lectures 
or else to get rid of it if it answers no purpose. 

This limited period can be very useful for 
the third purpose which I have said the field 
work must serve. It can be used to show the 
student the effect of long time treatment on 
a social problem, whether it be an individual, 
a family, or a group, and to develop in the 
student a sense of responsibility for this 
treatment. To do the latter is not so easy, 
largely because of the time limitation and 
the pressure of other responsibilities. I 
wonder whether our failure to get the fullest 
sense of responsibility is not due to our 
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defining the requirement in time terms. To 
say that a student shall spend three or five 
or ten or fourteen hours in the field is at once 
to measure the work in terms of time rather 
than accomplishment. At the crucial mo- 
ment in a case he can turn the job over to a 
paid worker if his field work time is over for 
the week. A very bad habit of mind to 
establish in his student period! 

Next year Philadelphia is going to try to 
transfer the emphasis to the job by eliminat- 
ing the time requirement. Of course, a cer- 
tain time must be left free from lectures for 
practice work, and in so far as some of the 
field work is in terms of definite conferences 
with supervisor or, in the community work 
department, may consist of regular appoint- 
ments with a club at definite times, there will 
of necessity be a degree of regularity about 
the time given. Where the field work is in a 
case department there is nothing to deter- 
mine the time except the requirements of the 
job to be done. In the past we have ex- 
pected the student to acquire a fine sense of 
responsibility to a family situation in a 
practice period of two hours a week, assigning 
for the purpose a friendly visiting family 
whose problems are supposed to be sufh- 
ciently simple for such abbreviated treat- 
ment. Our usual experience with such a 
family is that, if the student finds he can 
carry the family in the time allotted, either 
the problem is so simple that he loses interest 
and gains little, or he is evading the issues. 
More frequently the family does not remain 
so stable. New problems arise and the stu- 
dent finds he must give more than the 
allotted two hours a week or turn the 
problems over to paid workers. Next year, 
instead of two hours for this family, a 
day will be left free from lecture work~ and 
designated as a practice period. The stu- 
dent will not necessarily use the entire 
day, while on the other hand he may use 
more time if necessary. One additional 
afternoon will be given to practice and saved 
for the district conference, the office work 
and conference with the supervisor, so that 
the practice time will still approximate 
ten hours a week. The student will be ex- 
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pected to handle any emergency that arises 
in his assigned family with only such assist- 
ance as he gets from the supervisor in con- 
ference. A real emergency will be accepted 
as a reason for cutting a lecture. If such 
emergencies conflict with lecture time too 
much he may get volunteers, as for instance 
in taking a child to clinic, but this must still 
be kis own responsibility. Above all things, 
he may not go to his supervisor and say, as 
I am afraid he has sometimes done in the 
past, “you will have to get some one to take 
Mrs. Blank to clinic, I have to go to class on 
the clinic day.”” The measure of the student’s 
success in this field work will never be an 
arbitrary rating, but he will be graded by 
the actual results in the family situation 
critically evaluated by the student and his 
supervisor. 

Since so much more time than formerly 
is to be allotted for this one piece of case 
treatment, we shall choose not a simple case 
on which a friendly visitor is sufficient but 
a Case requiring more active treatment. This 
case selection should be made by the student 
and the supervisor from the cases on which 
the student has worked in the first period, 
and should be one in which he has taken the 
first interview or at least known from the 
early stages if possible. It should, of course, 
be a case in which the student is vitally 
interested and has a good personal contact. 
If the student has decided upon the depart- 
ment of case work in which he intends to 
specialize, the case should contain those 
special problems. A student going into 
medical social service work, for example, 
should choose a case with a predominance of 
health problems. The treatment of those 
health problems will bring him into contact 
with a variety of health agencies and the 
supervisors of those agencies should be told 
that he is a student in training and asked to 
give him special teaching consideration. 
Thus a student who was trying to get a 
syphilitic woman to take treatment might 
spend some time observing in a _ hospital 
syphilitic clinic and so begin to get some of 
the specialized medical social service training 
without having a definite time assignment 
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for this purpose. The success of this plan 
will depend upon the energy and interest 
with which the student grips his family 
problem which goes back again to the first 
practice period and to whether the field work 
supervisor has really succeeded in teaching 
the student to find and work out his own 
problems or has merely trained him to follow 
standardized methods. Secondly, the success 
of this plan will depend upon the extent to 
which the specialized agencies are interested 
in seizing every opportunity for developing 
and broadening the student’s contacts. But 
even here if the student’s realization of his 
own problem is sufficiently vital he is likely 
to get the help he needs from the specialized 
agencies. 

The plan of field training I have outlined 
puts on the agency a tremendous responsi- 
bility for understanding and working out the 
teaching job. I must also admit that perhaps 
the rare degree of co-operation between the 
school and the agencies in Philadelphia is 
due to the peculiar organization of the Penn- 
sylvania School, whereby the School is 
operated with a very small paid adminis- 
trative and teaching staff and a very large 
unpaid faculty made up of many executives 
from social agencies. The disadvantages of 
this organization on the roster side are com- 
pensated for by the degree of responsibility 
assumed by the agency in the teaching job. 
But | believe this co-operation also exists 
under other methods of organization. 

In my experience, both in learning and in 
teaching, I have never found a way of “get- 
ting over” knowledge or technique to a per- 
son unless that person had a problem to the 
solution of which that knowledge or tech- 
nique was necessary. I find this as true in 
relation to the agencies as to the student. 
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However thrilling and absorbing a problem 
field training is for me, I can get very little 
accomplished unless it is also a problem to 
the agency, and once it is a problem to the 
agency the whole question of co-operation is 
solved. The question of methods remains to 
be worked out, for the most interesting thing 
about field work teaching is that it is in an 
experimental stage and that no one knows 
anything final about it. The methods de- 
scribed in this paper are tentative merely and 
should give place to better ones every year. 
Just one more point: Since in this plan of 
the relationship of theory and practice the 
school can go no faster than the agency, the 
school has a definite responsibility to keep 
putting into the agency contributions from 
the experience of other social agencies and 
new points of view gained from other pro- 
fessions and sciences which are of value to 
social work. With this in mind, we have in 
the past year in Philadelphia offered to case 
workers courses in social psychiatry and 
social medicine, and a course on “Education 
and Social Work.” What we shall offer next 
year will depend upon the need and the 
demand among the workers. We are ac- 
customed to having workers come to the 
School individually or in groups to ask for a 
course in a certain subject if it is not already 
being given and we feel that we fail if we 
cannot meet this demand. | am hoping that 
soon a group of field supervisors will come 
together to the School for a seminar study 
of problems of field training which will be 
more intensive than we are now able to take 
time for in our conferences. Such a careful 
group study would give illuminating sug- 
gestions both to the agencies and to the 
School, and would react immediately and 
beneficially on the students in training. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF FAMILY SOCIETIES FOR 
BETTER HOUSING 


LAWSON PURDY 


General Secretary, New York Charity Organization Society 


FEW weeks ago when a _ tenement 
A house bill was under consideration a 

wise and experienced man said to me, 
“T am not so much concerned about fire pre- 
vention as about sanitation. You can count 
those who die by fire, but the causes of dis- 
ease and the number of preventable deaths 
are hard to prove.” 

Some years ago a factory fire in the city of 
New York, in which a number of persons lost 
their lives, made a spectacular appeal to the 
imagination of the city. The illustrated 
newspapers and effective reporters so pre- 
sented the catastrophe that widespread 
sympathy was aroused. This disaster led 
directly to far-reaching reforms in factory 
legislation. Every year there are thousands 
of deaths from preventable causes other than 
fire. For every death due to inflammable 
buildings, more thousands suffer loss of in- 
come, families are reduced to dire poverty 
by sickness, and the vitality and usefulness 
of the next generation are impaired by bad 
housing conditions, but rarely are these facts 
concrete and spectacular enough to arouse 
public interest. 

It is said by some that bad housing is an 
effect of poverty, rather than its cause, and 
that if wealth were distributed equitably 
people would not live in bad houses and the 
bad houses would be torn down. It is true 
that poverty drives people into bad houses 
and therefore every effort should be made to 
abolish involuntary poverty. At the same 
time, many suffer from insanitary conditions 
through sheer ignorance rather than poverty. 
There is a poverty of knowledge as well as a 
poverty of money, and equally menacing. 

Many a city suffers from a lack of sewers, 
is poisoned by bad water, is inoculated with 
disease from mosquitoes bred in stagnant 
pools, and endures diseases directly due to 
unclean streets and alleys and to dirty and 
inadequate sanitary conveniences. There is 
no city today too poor to remedy these evils 
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if they were fully understood. Their exis- 
tence is due to ignorance and not to poverty, 
and they will endure until men’s eyes are 
opened. Proper housing demands much more 
than a good house. A proper building code 
is necessary; but so, also, are adequate 
sewers, a plentiful supply of pure water, 
and streets properly planned, well paved, 
cleaned, and lighted. A good city plan is 
important. The orderly control of the uses 
of buildings is necessary. In most cities the 
proper control of the bulk of buildings is 
vital, and the control of height is desirable. 

Housing investigations have procured 
evidence again and again of the direct rela- 
tion between the death rate and sanitary 
conditions. The rate is relatively high in old, 
overcrowded, dark, unsanitary houses. But 
investigation, however thorough and how- 
ever well the facts may be presented, can 
not exhibit adequately the effects of bad 
housing in producing sickness and loss of 
wages, and in impairing mental and moral 
conditions. 

An old friend of mine who was a successful 
solicitor of life insurance used to say that 
good clothes were an indispensable asset. 
New agents who are starting out to sell in- 
surance are taught from the first that they 
must dress well, look prosperous, and, above 
all, feel prosperous. They should look happy. 
The outward signs of well-being help to 
produce the feeling of well-being and the 
appropriate product. The man who can 
make himself good to look upon and who 
radiates cheerfulness and health has won 
half the battle of earning a living. 

If this is true of clothes and personal ap- 
pearance, how much more true it must be of 
a home. We are rather prone to think first of 
the inside of these dwellings. We should 
think, also, of the outside. Picture the 
dismal streets in the little towns with dingy, 
wooden houses, broken plank sidewalks, 
muddy streets; picture also the rows of 
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wooden tenements with wooden stairs often 
rotting and falling down; or the rows of 
mean brick buildings, each housing many 
families;—smoky, blackened walls, grimy 
streets, and not one lovely thing upon which 
the eye may rest except perhaps a patch of 
sky. 

I wish that all the men and women who 
are of influence in their communities and 
who have the capacity to influence others 
might make a thorough tour of inspection 
of the homes of the poor after having visited 
an exhibit of what homes ought to be. When 
we see and smell the lodgings of the poor and 
sometimes even of the well-to-do, we ought 
to marvel at the patience, courage, and hope 
that enable men and women to live, work, 
and bring up children in such surroundings. 
Miracles do happen now and then, however, 
and children are bred who have imagination 
and grow into poets, sometimes; reformers, 
often. 

I know a newspaper man, occasionally 
somewhat given to exaggeration, who wrote 
some rather lurid articles about the tenement 
house situation in the city of New York and 
was not chary about imputing blame for 
these conditions to various well-meaning 
people, most of whom had no idea that they 
had any responsibility for tenement houses 
and hardly had any idea what a tenement 
house was. He volunteered to show me some 
of the houses that aroused his wrath. I went 
with him. His description was not over- 
drawn; and after we were on a friendly 
footing he said to me, “I lived in such a 
house until I was twelve years old. The 
memory of the cold and dirt and stenches is 
burned into my very soul. I cannot think 
calmly or write calmly on this subject.” 
This man had grown out of such an environ- 
ment; he saw it from the vantage point of a 
comfortable home, but realized that from 
which many suffered blindly and dumbly. 
But these indeed are the exceptions; and it 
cannot be otherwise than that the mass of 
people who so live must be continuously op- 
pressed by their environment, and often- 
times actually overwhelmed. 

A society that is dedicated to the welfare 
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of the family has a necessary and vital inter- 
est in the homes of families. In many a city 
such a society is the only social agency that 
has the vision to see these things and the 
capacity to deal with them. Even if there 
are other agencies interested in the provision 
of adequate housing, it is imperative that 
the family society should consider the prob- 
lem as part of its program. It may, of course, 
merely offer the support and information at 
its disposal to whatever effort is already 
under way; or it may, where no other avail- 
able leader exists, justly offer its inspiration 
and leadership to such a movement. 

When a lively interest is aroused, the agen- 
cies are many to which those who want to 
improve conditions may turn for guidance. 
Perhaps the city is ill-administered and the 
fault may be a bad organization. Ask the 
National Municipal League for their munici- 
pal program: good advice is to be had for 
the asking. Perhaps the city lacks money, is 
financially sick. Ask the Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research or its Training School for 
Public Service for advice. If conditions de- 
mand it, pay them to make a survey, pos- 
sibly of the whole city government, perhaps 
of one part of the city government. Find 
out what the trouble is. Remedy it. A com- 
mon source of trouble is the underassessment 
of real estate. This leads to what appears to 
be an excessive tax rate. When real estate 
is underassessed, discrimination is the rule 
rather than exception. Land is underas- 
sessed compared with buildings. This penal- 
izes improvement and puts a premium on 
withholding land from use. An equalization 
of real estate assessments will to a degree 
reverse the influence. The sale of land needed 
for development at moderate prices is en- 
couraged and the burden on home owners 
reduced. (For further information ask the 
National Municipal League for their pam- 
phlet on real estate assessment.) 

Perhaps the city needs the kind of survey 
that was made by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion of the city of Springfield, Illinois. 
Probably not a dozen people in that city 
dreamed of the kind of faults the survey 
showed. Very likely, indeed, the city needs a 
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new building code. Ask the National Hous- 
ing Association of New York for advice. If 
the state has conferred power to zone the 
city for the regulation of buildings, the 
sooner the city goes about it the better. If 
it wants advice, and probably it needs it, ask 
the New York Zoning Committee. There are 
a good many cities that have a plague of 
mosquitoes. The Rockefeller Foundation 
has proved that mosquitoes can be elimi- 
nated at such small cost that the saving in 
health service more than pays the bill. 
Many cities need sewers, need water sup- 
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ply; some lack proper methods of obtaining 
the money by making assessments for local im- 
provements. Appropriate legislation for such 
cases is simple and many precedents exist. 

One argument for these things that is very 
apt to appeal to the ordinary, unemotional 
business man is that every one of these im- 
provements increases the value of the land of 
the city by more than the. improvement 
costs. Such an argument, although not the 
most altruistic, is more than justifiable. We 
must be all things to all men that we may 
save some. 


A STATE ASSOCIATION OF CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
SECRETARIES 


HE New Jersey Association of Charity 

Organization Secretaries grew out of 

the need for team work in attacking 
the state wide problems that were coming 
up in the work of the different charity or- 
ganization societies in the state. One of its 
primary purposes was co-operation in seek- 
ing necessary legislation. Questions of de- 
sertion and non-support, of venereal disease 
and widows’ allowances, revision of the poor 
laws, etc., required united action if results 
were to be attained. 

The Association was organized in 1915, 
and held its first meeting in Newark in 
October of that year. The meetings have 
occupied a day, consisting of a morning ses- 
sion from ten until twelve-thirty, and an 
afternoon session from two until four. 

The program of the first meeting is of 
interest in indicating the problems then 
confronting the societies: 


Morning session, 10:00 a. m.: 


Business 
Selection of chairman 
Plans for yearly meetings, etc. 


Publicity 
Needed legislation 


Afternoon session, 2 :00 p. m.: 
Employment problems 
Functions of boards of directors 


The existence of the Association has made 
it possible for the charity organization sec- 
retaries of the state to offer a united front in 
the fights that have been made for needed 
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laws, for their proper administration and 
for forwarding good family social work. 
For example, in the early stages of the ad- 
ministration of the New Jersey widows’ al- 
lowance law (“‘an act to promote the home 
life of children’’), the secretaries began con- 
ferences with the State Board of Children’s 
Guardians—the board administering the 
law—looking to the correction of some of 
the deficiencies of the law. From the initial 
conference to the present time, they have 
stood for the following main points: 

1. An adequate allowance. 

2. Adequate supervision of the widows 
receiving the allowance. 

3. Co-operation, on the part of those ad- 
ministering the law, with the private family 
agencies in the different parts of the state. 
To bring about this co-operation they have 
urged that the same family worker of the 
state board be continued in a locality in 
order to establish a permanent working rela- 
tion with the private family agency. Real 
co-operation is difficult of accomplishment 
under a changing personnel. 

As a result of a conference between the 
Association and the State Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians, legislation was agreed 
upon increasing the allowance granted to 
widows. This legislation failed of enactment 
last year, but is now pending in the present 
legislature. The charity organization secre- 
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taries agreed that it is inadvisable for their 
societies to attempt to supplement an inade- 
quate allowance to widows and that it is 
distinctly the state’s responsibility to make 
the allowance adequate. 

The secretaries have maintained an ad- 
vanced stand regarding venereal disease. 
At one of the early meetings a committee 
was appointed to consider this subject, and 
resolutions were sent to the state board of 
health and to local boards of health, urging 
that venereal diseases be made reportable. 
The Association heard addresses from legis- 
lators interested in progressive legislation 
along this line and gave its support to such 
legislation. The war furnished the oppor- 
tunity for rapid progress and New Jersey is 
now among the advanced states in this re- 
gard. 

The secretaries have naturally been inter- 
ested in the administration of the poor law, 
and the defects in the present system. A 
committee on the poor law was appointed 
more than a year ago, and has been func- 
tioning ever since. It has considered needed 
amendments and has sought co-operation 
with other bodies. The question was brought 
up at the last New Jersey State Conference 
of Social Work, through the influence of the 
Association, and later communication was 
opened up with the officers of the state or- 
ganization of overseers of the poor. A joint 
resolution is now pending in the legislature 
providing for a commission to revise the 
poor law, a resolution which is likely to pass. 

A feature of the meetings of the Associa- 
tion from the beginning has been the study 
of typical family problems and demonstra- 
tion of the methods followed by one or other 
of the societies in their solution. A definite 
policy has been established of including such 
demonstrations in the program of each meet- 
ing of the Association for the purpose of 
keeping alive a discussion of technique and 
the development of family case work. The 
Association has tried to be the formal repre- 
sentative of family social work in the state, 
and to urge the basic importance of this 
work. Ata 1916 meeting it secured the in- 
clusion in the program of the state Child 
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Welfare Conference of the topic ‘Consider- 
ing the Whole Family in Child-Caring Work.” 
At its October meeting, 1919, it discussed 
“Family Social Work and the State Board of 
Institutions and Agencies,”’ with Burdette 
G. Lewis, state commissioner of institutions 
and agencies, as guest and speaker. The 
state board is now trying out in Monmouth 
County the experiment of co-operating with 
a local family agency in handling the state 
wards from that locality. 

Another activity of the Association has 
been the preparation of a state directory of 
social agencies. This directory is nearly 
completed and will be printed by the state 
through the Department of Institutions and 
Agencies. 

The last new subject of importance con- 
sidered by the Association was a change of 
name, and an enlargement of its membership 
to include the trained workers of all agencies 
doing family social work. A committee was 
appointed and has made its report, which is 
now waiting the action of the Association. 
The recommendations of the committee are 
as follows: 


1. That the Association of Charity Organization 
Society Secretaries of New Jersey shall invite into its 
membership the executives from all accredited private 
organizations doing constructive family social case 
work, and that where such organizations are districted, 
the district secretaries shall also be included. Each 
member may bring one other representative. 

2. That membership in the organization shall be open 
only to full time salaried workers, who have had training 
in a school of social work, or its equivalent in experience. 

The committee feels that the organization will be able 
to do more efficient work, and have a greater influence 
throughout the state if it increases its membership. 
They also feel that in order to standardize the Associa- 
tion and the case work of the state, it is advisable to 
limit the membership to trained workers. Among the 
organizations which would be asked to send representa- 
tives would be: Chapters of the American Red Cross 
now extending their Home Service work to civilians, 
International Institutes of the Y.W.C.A., and United 
Hebrew Charities. 


This account of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion may give the impression of greater 
progress than has actually been attained. 
As a matter of fact progress, though not 
very great, has to some extent been accom- 
plished; there is no doubt but that the As- 
sociation has been a strength and a help in 
forwarding those purposes which the charity 
organization societies have had in view. 
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REABSORBING THE SERVICE MAN INTO 
FAMILY LIFE 


BLANCHE W. THATCHER AND MARION L. STEIN 


South-Eastern Pennsyloania Chapter, American Red Cross Home Service Section 


establishing the service man in civilian 

life has been but partially solved, it is 
well to view in retrospect those conditions 
that made him the distinct unit he is today. 
It must be remembered that army life is 
almost patriarchal in its fostering of lack of 
responsibility. In addition to the stern 
discipline, the sudden transplanting into an 
unusual and foreign atmosphere made it a 
real effort for the average young man to ad- 
just himself to surroundings so different 
from his own. The strain of this abnormal 
environment naturally did not fall so heav- 
ily upon the adventurous, unattached type 
of man as upon the one whose accustomed 
home ties had been suddenly severed. He 
was swung between two mutually contra- 
dictory and adverse influences,—on the one 
hand, the subordination of his personality 
to the demands of the military régime, on the 
other, the elevation of his character as a hero 
in the eyes of a civilian population to whom 
he appeared as a last source of salvation. 
Actual fighting, wounds and sickness in- 
creased the maladjustment and intensified 
the longing for home. 

It might be said that France was the test- 
ing ground on which these men were tried. 
Only those of the strongest physical and 
mental fibre could survive. Naturally, the 
worries about “‘home-folks” became exag- 
gerated into veritabie horrors. It was to 
relieve this mental strain and to tide over the 
great gap between home and abroad that the 
activities of the various war welfare agencies 
were directed. 

After about two years of this exhausting 
life, the service man was brought back, still 
under military surveillance, often shattered 
in body and mind, to be discharged at any 
point in this country and given travel pay to 
his home. The result was that many of the 
unattached men were attracted to large 
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manufacturing centers by the higher wage 
scale and chose to remain in the town or 
state nearest the place of discharge, thereby 
creating a wandering population, a very 
definite outcome of this war,—as indeed of 
all wars. On the other hand, men with fam- 
ily ties usually boarded the first train for 
home. 

Whether he went to a new environment or 
to his own home, the returned service man 
came back in the guise of a hero. The temp- 
tation to commercialize decorations and uni- 
forms and to exploit physical handicaps was 
overcome in a large measure by the strong 
common sense of the American people and 
the vigilance of those organizations inter- 
ested in the returned service man. Undoubt- 
edly the almost invariable dissatisfaction 
with military life as such was a dominant 
factor in the service man’s desire to shed his 
uniform and with ic all connection with gov- 
ernmental red tape. Often to his own loss, 
he ignored even the instructions designed to 
help him to future training, compensation, 
or insurance, a negligence which has greatly 
increased the work of the Red Cross. 

The man, then, returned changed in many 
ways which he himself did not realize, and 
expected the old home life to fit comfortably 
about him as before his departure. Almost 
he anticipated complete contentment from 
merely being on American soil and would 
have been amazed if he had been warned of 
the need of adjustment. But what of the 
standards of the family during the man’s ab- 
sence? Was it not the aim and ideal instilled 
into the work of the American Red Cross not 
only to maintain the basis of the soldier’s 
family at its high water mark but even to 
raise it to the height of the man’s own oppor- 
tunities? These obviously accrued from 
travel and association with both men and 
women outside the customary surroundings 
of the average drafted man. The Red Cross 
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endeavored to make the man’s return to his 
home not one of sordid comparison but 
rather a homecoming where, though he had 
much to bring, he would find much awaiting 
him. 

Perhaps the factors contributing to the 
difficulty of that complete ideal reunion may 
be found not only in the devastating changes 
of war, but also in the increased cost of 
living; in the drop in the inflated wage scale 
of war output activities; in the natural con- 
fusion resulting from the political issues 
preceding a national election; and in the 
chaotic conditions existing in the legislation 
in behalf of the ex-service men—in part 
altruistic and in part political. 

Thus the war veteran found himself thrust 
into a changed America, a home different 
from his dreams, unprepared for the period 
of readjustment during which he must grad- 
ually assume his individual responsibility 
and fade from his group dependency. For 
the disabled man this was and still is espe- 
cially trying. An eminent surgeon recently 
remarked, ‘‘Unless the American public is 
made to rise to this emergency and to feel its 
sense of responsibility, we shall have an army 
of babies on our hands.” If the able-bodied 
man finds harnessing himself to his old rou- 
tine a hard task, how nearly impossible must 
it appear to those whose physical or mental 
handicaps prevent their fitting themselves 
into their former grooves? 

Many of these difficulties were, of course, 
foreseen by the far-sighted men at the helm 
of this nation who had the vision to provide a 
modern health insurance plan to take the 
place of the antiquated pension system and 
old age homes and succeeded in outlining a 
program of physical restoration and indus- 
trial rehabilitation to meet these demands, 
but, as we have seen, the ex-service man 
often needs to be urged to take advantage of 
these opportunities. 

The disabled man faces an additional 
problem in the support of his family. To 
some extent the government provides the 
means by establishing a compensable rating 
based on the percentage of the disability in- 
curred. Unfortunately a complication of cir- 
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cumstances occasionally delays the practical 
application of this theory and it has been 
necessary for the Red Cross to step in as a 
willing auxiliary, to supplement incomes and 
to assist the wounded wage-earner, by home 
supervision and instruction, in regaining, as 
far as possible, his economic efficiency. This 
is particularly true of the ambulatory mental 
patients. Much valuable constructive work 
must be done in the early stages of so-called 
war neuroses both with the family and the 
man. Encouragement, friendly interest, 
moderate hours of work under direction, 
proper nourishment and rest,—all these have 
been found to halt the progress of many a 
case that might have become chronic and 
ultimately have found its way into an insti- 
tution. This is also true of the tuberculous, 
the cardiac, and innumerable others. Long 
periods of hospitalization have created in 
the men’s minds a horror of further separa- 
tion from their families. Yet the families 
must be safeguarded and instructed as to the 
proper methods of hygiene and home care. 
It requires an infinite amount of patience and 
courage for a family to adapt itself from the 
attitude of worshipping a hero in France to 
one of enduring the nagging and constant 
worrying about an invalid at home. 

There are thus two distinct issues at stake: 
—not only must the ex-service man, whether 
disabled or not, be readjusted to his family, 
but his family must be ready to develop 
themselves to meet his needs. Now, as in 
war days, the Red Cross finds itself in the 
position of interpreter between the man and 
his home. It is into the homes that the 
worker must carry an understanding of 
causes and results; it is in the homes that 
case work must continue its efforts to develop 
and readjust, so that despite the interlude of 
absence and suffering, the home may again 
be welded into its former seamless strength. 
Preparation for entering war has a glamour; 
preparation for re-entering civilian life has 
none. The spectacular always has an ap- 
peal. But it is the everyday perseverance 
required to amalgamate the warrior and the 
civilian that will be of lasting value to the 
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EDITORIAL 


Leader 

N September Sth, our dear leader, 
Mrs. William H. Lothrop, was laid 
to rest on a New England hillside in 
Newton, Massachusetts. She had _ been 
critically ill earlier in the summer, then later 
her friends and associates had been rejoicing, 
for the doctors had felt that complete re- 
covery was probable. But a relapse came 
just two days before the end, and she passed 
away while sleeping peacefully on the even- 

ing of September 2d. 

When the news of her death came, this 
number of The Family was already in type, 
and the brief notice here addressed to Mrs. 
Lothrop’s wider group of friends—and the 
group is very wide—must soon be followed 
in another number by an extended account 
of her varied and penetratingly good ser- 
vices to the cause of social work. 

We shall miss her ever cheery and under- 
standing companionship more than words 
can say. In the first dazed reaction, we had 
written “Our Lost Leader” at the head of 
this page. But there was always that qual- 
ity in Mrs. Lothrop’s leadership which can- 
not be lost. An energetic executive, a keen 
promoter of practical next steps, she was 
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and is so much more than that, for to all her 
activities she brought spiritual insight and 
abiding faith. One general secretary, who 
had been associated with her in our American 
Association, wrote a month ago, “‘Isn’t it a 
relief to have such reassuring news about Mrs, 
Lothrop? J can’t imagine her spirit except in 
victory.” Out of conditions often those of 
difficulty and disappointment it was victory 
that she brought to us, victory that she had 
the powertoachieve. And that undying spirit, 
that vision and hopefulness are still ours. In 
the years to come she will continue to quicken 
the imagination and deepen the insight of all 
who shared her faith. Mrs. Lothrop is still 
the leader of family social work in America. 


TATE conferences of social work, city 
conferences of social work, at which all 
of the widening fields of social effort 

are represented, both have their very impor- 
tant functions. But until recently there has 
not been wide recognition of the need of 
regional conferences of those specifically in- 
terested in case work and case working 
organizations. New Jersey has had for 
years a state organization of secretaries of 
family social work societies which is de- 
scribed in detail elsewhere in this number.' 
Connecticut began with such a group but 
later enlarged its membership pretty gen- 
erally. The Massachusetts family social 
work societies, represented both by secre- 
taries and board members, have been in the 
habit of getting together at least once a year. 
This last year there has been organized 
definitely an Eastern Massachusetts con- 
ference, after a meeting arranged for in col- 
laboration with the American Association. 
During the last season the American Asso- 
ciation has arranged for several other sec- 
tional conferences besides the regional con- 
ferences held at New Orleans. However val- 
uable intrinsically these conferences may have 
been, there can be no doubt that they have 
developed a demand for their continuation. 
Excepting in the instance of Michigan, at- 


1 See A State Association of Charity Organization Sec- 
retaries, p. 10. 
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tendance has been limited to representatives 
of family social work societies. New Jersey’s 
conference is now considering an extension of 
membership to other case work agencies. 
There seems te be every logical reason for the 
development of such conferences to include 
all bona fide case work agencies rather than 
simply the family social work group. Their 
problems with respect to standards, organiza- 
tion, propaganda, community and state pro- 
grams, are essentially alike and there should 
be a union of forces even though it is recog- 
nized that their financial problems would 
have to be separately considered. 

There will be easy recognition of the fact 
that regional and sectional conferences of 
exclusively case working agencies are of 
value in considering the problems of stan- 
dards, organization and propaganda, which 
are common to them. Some may ask this 
question, however,—why the necessity of 
group conferences on problems, particularly 
of advances in state legislation and adminis- 
tration? What service can such conferences 
perform beyond the service offered by a 
state conference? The reply is that in the 
first place there are certain pieces of state 
legislation and administration which particu- 
larly concern the case working agencies, as, 
for example, those relating to desertion and 
non-support, marriage, divorce, control of 
the feeble-minded and mothers’ allowances. 
The case work group should make up its 
mind as to the next steps to be demanded in 
these special fields, even if later these pro- 


posed next steps become part of the wider 
program of a state conference. In the second 
place, this group must pool their common 
discoveries in this field in order to discover 
the most serious lacks and needs as they are 
revealed in the problems of their clients. 
Oftentimes such a stock-taking will reveal 
that the state program of the larger group 
requires emendation, enlargement, a refixing 
of relative values as a result of what the 
group most intimately acquainted with what 
is happening to individuals has to offer as its 
combined experience. That is, as a group 
they have their important and special con- 
tribution to make to a really discriminative 
and balanced state program of development. 
The new Ohio Council of Social Agencies has 
recognized this need of groupal conferences 
in the case working and other fields as well. 
Through such organizations we shall arrive 
at a co-ordination of individual experiences, 
a rational interpretation of community needs 
on the basis of fact rather than on theory and 
finally the accomplishment by group action 
of that which sporadic or isolated effort fails 
to attain. 

Subscribers are asked to notify us immediately of all 
changes in address, however slight, as the postoffice 
regulations do not permit of any forwarding of second 
class matter, unless especially provided for by the sub- 
scriber. If you do not receive your copy at the usual 
time, inquiry at the post-office may bring it to light. If 
that fails, notify us, making sure that we have your 
correct address, and we shall be glad to look the matter 
up from this end. Unfortunately, it is not feasible 
economically for us to assume the responsibility for 
those magazines which do not reach their destination 


because subscribers fail to keep us informed of their 
addresses. 


THE BACKGROUND OF AN ITALIAN IMMIGRANT 


BERTHA M. LAWS 
Secretary, American Red Cross Commission against Tuberculosis in Italy 


OME is a beautiful modern city and 
the capital of one of the four great 
nations which represented the victors 

at Versailles; but in its narrow, winding 
streets slow-footed, cream-colored oxen still 
set the pace for fine motor cars, and the 
gigantic ruins of the Coliseum still tower 
above the glaring gold and marble of the 
monument to Victor Emmanuel. After 
fifty years of life as a modern nation, Italy 
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still is centuries old, and it is in her past, 
which goes back beyond the Middle Ages to 
the days of the Roman Empire, that the 
foundations of cities and villages and the life 
of her people are laid. 

Though united in government, Italy is 
still divided by a historic line of cleavage, 
which runs diagonally from Rome at the 
west to Ancona on the east. To the north 
lies a modern nation,—literate, industrial, 
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progressive, prosperous. To the south lies 
agricultural Italy,—backward,  poverty- 
stricken, illiterate, medieval; everything is 
lacking—roads, railroads, water, schools. 
This state of affairs is the natural outcome of 
history and geography. From Theodoric, in 
the sixth century, to the Franco-Prussian 
war, in 1877, always some part of Italy was 
under foreign domination, which meant op- 
pression and spoliation. But while the north 
was overrun again and again by barbarian 
hordes who left behind them a sturdy race, 
able to produce the wonders of the Renais- 
sance, the south, to-day, shows only the 
effects of continuous misgovernment and 
corruption. It was settled by Greeks, and 
from century to century it was harassed or 
conquered by Arabs, Saracens, Normans, 
and Spaniards. Not until Garibaldi and his 
red-shirted peasants drove out the last of the 
Bourbon kings in 1870 did southern Italy 
begin to have a chance. 

It is from this south, the ““Mezzogiorno,” 
that the bulk of American immigrants now 
come—from Abruzzi and Molise, Campag- 
nia, Apulia, Basilicata, Calabria, Sicilia, and 
Sardinia. A study of this territory explains 
the heavy emigration. 

The Mezzogiorno is not a garden spot. 
Straight down the bootleg, into the extreme 
toe, run the barren, tree-less Apennines. 
For six months of the year there is torrential 
rain, when great pools of stagnant water lie 
in the valleys, breeding places for billions of 
the malarial Anopheles mosquito. For an- 
other six months there is drought, and water 
must be forced into the fields and vineyards 
by the patient donkey, which pushes the 
long pole round and round the well. The 
fruitful orange and lemon trees, between 
Amalfi and Sorrento, grow only on terraces 
built of earth painfully carried up the rocky 
hillside on the backs of women and donkeys. 
Nor is any part of southern Italy quite free 
from fear of the devastating earthquake, 
from which hardly a village in Calabria has 
escaped. 

Probably for defense against his two 
enemies—man and malaria—the Italian 
built his castle and town high up on the steep 
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little hills. Many of these are volcanic in 
origin. Water is therefore scarce, and the 
town is fortunate if it possesses abundant 
wells. The streets go winding in and out, up 
steps, under archways—sunless, dirty, evil- 
smelling. Built in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, the houses are rarely 
equipped with plumbing. Often at night a 
whole family, with the donkey and chickens, 
creeps into one windowless room and bars the 
door against malaria. 

Early each morning a procession of men, 
women and children plods down the winding 
road to the valley to work in the fields, and 
at sunset the same procession plods wearily 
up again. There is no coal and no wood, only 
a little charcoal; never a stove, and often, 
day in and day out, even in Naples, the sup- 
per is eaten raw. For recreation there is the 
church “festa,” the lottery, gambling at the 
osteria, or the daily gossip with one’s neigh- 
bors at the wash-trough. 

Life is hard in southern Italy and the 
taxes are heavy. One must take care that 
the town on the next hill-top does not grow 
too prosperous; indeed, one must watch one’s 
neighbor, for there is not enough work for 
two, and he may steal it away. Most of all 
one must watch the government. 

After even a short residence among these 
people one begins to see not only the com- 
pelling need which drives them to emigrate, 
but also the explanation of their character. 
To them the government has meant spolia- 
tion and taxation. Therefore they do not 
trust it or its officers. Rather they settle 
their own disputes. Historic rivalry and the 
hard conditions of life have nurtured marked 
regional differences and antagonisms. This 
is most apparent in the dialects, which vary 
so much from region to region that to the 
Sicilian, the Neapolitan is “‘un forestiere’”— 
a foreigner. The word “paese,” which in 
Italian means “country,” to the dweller in 
the hill town means his own little village, so 
contracted is his world. Marriage outside the 
“paese” seldom occurs. Although feudalism 
was long ago abolished, the lands of the 
church secularized and new inheritance laws 
carefully planned, yet the great estates 
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remain unbroken and the southern peasant 
patiently tills the land of an absentee land- 
lord who, so long as he receives sufficient in- 
come to provide an agreeable life in Rome, 
cares nothing for the suffering of his people 
or for the modern methods which save labor 
and increase production. 

Education, while progressing, means little. 
School is obligatory from six to twelve years 
of age, but after careful investigation in 
1916 the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry 
and Commerce was compelled to adapt its 
regulations for the issuance of working pa- 
pers not to the legal requirement of four or 
five years of schooling, but to the amount of 
schooling obtainable. How can one obey the 
law and send one’s child through the four or 
five elementary grades, if the school provides 
but two? In many of the mountain villages 
90 per cent of the women still cannot read or 
write, the town councilors are equally un- 
educated and a law passed since the armistice 
has given the vote to illiterate soldiers. The 
explanation of the situation is simple. On 
the one hand, the government has no money 
to supply the schools, and on the other, the 
labor of the children is vitally needed so long 
as fathers and brothers continue to migrate, 
leaving the taxes to be paid by those who 
stay behind. There is one dilapidated little 
village upon the cliffs above Amalfi whose 
population has been reduced from eighteen 
hundred to seven hundred by emigration to 
New York. 

Despite these drawbacks to life and prog- 
ress in southern Italy, it is perhaps more 
pleasant to live in a tumble-down town in 
Sicily than in the tenements of New York. 
For though it may be dismal and cold within, 
the sun and one’s neighbors are always with- 
out. Perhaps this accounts in part for the 
gregarious nature of the Italian, just as the 
centuries of oppression and difficult living 
make him a patient toiler and a submissive 
tax-payer. One never sees a solitary figure 
in the fields. The people always work in 
close groups, come and go in groups, and 
take their recreation in groups. 

On a Sunday last May we drove out the 
Via Appia to Palestrina, passing every few 
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yards a group of peasants and their carts 
coming home from the festa which was 
celebrated with special splendor in the great 
churches in Rome. The carts and donkeys 
were hung with bells and flowers and pom- 
pons; the pretty girls wore flowers in their 
hair and garlands over their red and yellow 
kerchiefs; the men had wreaths about their 
hats. All were singing the same rhythmical 
old chant, but each village formed its own 
group and carried its own banners proudly. 
Later we waited on the steps of the great old 
church at Palestrina on top of the hill and 
listened to the procession, which, leaving its 
carts and donkeys below, climbed up the 
steep incline, on foot, still chanting. 

It is doubtful whether Mulberry Street 
offers any compensation to these people, 
lately dwellers in the country, for such long, 
long sunny days, the festa, and the chats with 
the neighbors at the friendly fountain. That 
it is made tolerable by this same gregarious 
instinct seems likely, since people from the 
same village crowd together in the same 
street in New York, and even in the same 
tenement. Would it not be possible to turn 
it to good account by directing it toward the 
rousing of community spirit and pride? For 
the Italian of every class is not only intelli- 
gent,—he is precocious. He is entirely capa- 
ble of grasping an idea and its possible devel- 
opment. What he lacks is the ability to give 
it practical application and co-ordination. 
For example, the question of woman suffrage 
suddenly became important in the post-war 
political programs in Italy, though up to this 
time women have taken absolutely no part 
in any phase of public life, do not appear 
with their husbands on public occasions, and 
have evinced no particular desire to vote. 

There is, however, the greatest necessity 
for a careful discrimination between two 
distinct types of Italians. One is full of the 
national pride and self-respect which is quick 
to take offense at “charity”; the other con- 
tinually stretches out a greedy hand. This 
distinction is not peculiar to Italians, but is 
common among individuals of every nation. 
Nor is it confined to a single class, but is 
equally conspicuous among princes and peas- 
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ants, and must therefore be taken into account 
in any scheme for community betterment. 
The general level of intelligence among 
Italians is so high that one looks for an ex- 
planation of the obvious fact that in matters 
of public welfare—education, sanitation, hy- 
giene and health—Italy is still so far behind 
the other great nations. The final answer is 
poverty. The men who lead the nation have 
kept pace with and often outdistanced the 
leaders of other nations, but from lack of 
means they do not carry into practice the 
theories with which they are fully acquainted 
and which have been worked out elsewhere. 
The peasant cannot as a rule even read, for 
he has no school and no use for schooling, 
and he has no means of going about to see 
what is going on in the world except on the 
back of his donkey. Yet from Christopher 
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Columbus he has inherited a great courage 
and spirit of adventure, which has carried 
him, in hundreds of thousands, handicapped 
by complete ignorance, across the seas. 
Why? He goes to work, to make money, 
not to spend, but to save. To gain his object, 
to save a little patrimony, he counts nothing 
a sacrifice. He knows nothing of the laws of 
healthful living, nothing of the value of edu- 
cation. What he yearns for is a sufficient 
sum of money to enable him to go back home, 
not to the “patria” —a man who cannot read 
knows little of the splendid traditions of 
Italy—but to his “‘piccolo paese,” where he 
will buy a tiny piece of land and strut among 
his fellows. On his return he will slowly but 
surely remodel southern Italy. Let us be 
careful to teach him that which will help, 
not harm, our sister nation. 


SYMPOSIUM 
ANNUAL REPORTS 


N THIS attempt to bring before our 
readers various opinions on the annual 
report, we in no way desire to present a 

formal pro and con argument whereby the 
once-a-year printed report shall be forever 
exalted or henceforward ruled out of court 
as a means of publicity. Like most taken-for- 
granted institutions, however, the stereo- 
typed annual report should be subjected to 
frequent examination with an eye toits actual 
effectiveness. The following papers empha- 
size particularly the varied needs of different 
communities, and the desirability of placing 
before them such reports, whether annual, 
semi-annual or intermittent, as shall be most 
fully interpretative of the accomplishments 
and aims of the individual family society.. 

ITH all due respect to annual reports, 

we have a confession to make. Re- 
cently we scrapped every precious annual 
report in our office as not worth the space 
required for filing. It is our custom to sort 
them annually, sending to the public library 
the few with promising material for future 
reference and destroying the rest. 
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We have repeatedly considered the ques- 
tion, “Of what value can we make the annual 
report?’ For three years we have published 
no stereotyped form of report. Twice, with 
the assistance of advertising and art printing 
specialists, we have worked out an attractive 
mailing folder featuring one or more phases 
of family case work. These have been sent to 
a large mailing list and at the same time addi- 
tional educational material and financial state- 
ments have been carried in the daily press. 

We consider that our most valuable re- 
ports have been those given verbally as part 
of the program of the annual meeting. We 
have made these illustrative of day by day 
case work in various departments. For in- 
stance, the 1919 program centered on ““How 
X is meeting some of the social problems of 
the community,” discussed by members of 
our staff and other social workers. Our re- 
ports included “The Family Problem in 
General” by the secretary, “One Family in 
Particular” by a family case worker, “Border 
Line Families” by the visiting housekeeper, 
and “The Broken Home”’ by the supervising 
nurse of the Home for Friendless department. 
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Copies of these reports, carefully edited 
for general publicity, were furnished to the 
daily press following the annual meeting and 
were published in full. Another valuable 
opportunity for general newspaper publicity 
is offered in the special New Year’s edition 
of the daily paper. 

The stereotyped annual report, including 
statistics, a list of subscribers, etc., is of 
practically no value, either as an educational 
feature or an annual accounting to our sup- 
porters, in Our community, a small city of 
77,000. We greatly prefer a bulletin pub- 
lished at least quarterly, monthly if possible. 
We are now preparing a semi-annual report, 
including two or three high points, featuring 
family case work, with an itemized financial 
statement as per the classification of Cash 
Book No. 51, issued by the Charity Organi- 
zation Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. A four or six page folder is 
proposed, small enough to slip into our office 
envelope (314 by 61%), to be accompanied by 
a one page dodger giving the financial state- 
ment. We will welcome suggestions from the 
experiences of other small city societies. 


_ S. A. B. 

ome methods of publicity adopted by 

any agency will necessarily depend upon 
the characteristics of the city in which the 
agency is located. The kind of report which 
proves successful in one community may not 
be adapted to the needs of another. General 
rules regarding the make-up and value of 
annual reports are therefore difficult to de- 
fine. It is possible, for example, that popu- 
lation, and the degree to which an under- 
standing of modern social work has perme- 
ated the community, may both be deter- 
mining factors in the question of publicity. 
In small cities, where contacts between mem- 
bers of the agency and the public are rela- 
tively more frequent, and where it is easier 
to get the news into the local press, it is 
likely that the formal annual report may 
profitably give way to bulletins or pamphlets 
published at intervals throughout the year. 
In cities in which the function of the social 
agency is generally understood, or where 


there exists a council of social agencies which 
reviews annually the city’s progress in social 
work, it is possible again that the annual 
report of the individual agency may be re- 
placed by smaller publications published at 
more frequent intervals. 

On the other hand, in this city, where we 
have a mixed population of 700,000, and 
where the function of a social agency is by 
no means generally understood, our ex- 
perience has been that we cannot dispense 
with the annual report. Our understanding 
of the situation here may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The size of the city, and the size of 
our subscription list (approximately 2,000 
names), makes a systematic and regular 
process of publicity imperative. 

2. The annual report does not of itself 
entirely fill the requirements of publicity. 
We have supplemented it with a quarterly 
bulletin and the liberal use of the daily 
papers. 

3. On the other hand, the annual report 
does do something which the bulletin does 
not do, and which it is very important to 
have done, especially in a city still “feeling 
its way” in social work. 

4. The annual report gives to the public © 
at one time the accumulated experience of a 
twelve month period in each department of 
the society’s work, and interprets the work 
of each department in terms of social needs 
and opportunities. It provides the society 
with a chance to give an account of its 
stewardship, not only as to the expenditure 
of funds placed in its hands, but also as to 
the discharge of its responsibility as a pioneer 
of social progress. 

It is true that smaller pamphlets issued 
from time to time, dealing with various as- 
pects of the work, or with particular needs in 
the community, likewise give the society an 
opportunity to give an account of itself, and 
such material is no doubt necessary. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that, at some time 
or another (and preferably at regular inter- 
vals, for such a procedure stimulates a search 
for evidence of progress), the social agency 
should be called upon to take stock of its 
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whole field of effort, and to write down for 
the information of the public the things it 
has done in each branch of its work and the 
ways in which those things have been aided 
or hindered by existing social conditions. 
In no other way can the community evaluate 
its own strength and weakness in the field of 
work in which the agency is engaged. 

When this is done once a year, one has an 
annual report. Whether the financial state- 
ment and list of subscribers should accom- 
pany such an outline as the above, or whether 
they should be printed separately is a matter 
of minor importance, to be decided perhaps on 
the consideration of expense, or according to 
the preference of the members of the agency. 

That annual reports are often dull and 
uninteresting, that many find their way 
straight to the waste-basket, no one will 
deny. But the fault lies not with the idea of 
a report, but with those who compile it. 
Dreary tables of statistics, cut and dried 
reports from committees, interminable lists 
of donations in kind ranging from old clothes 
to salt fish, pages overburdened with closely 
spaced printing matter, are a sheer waste of 
time and money. But if for these valueless 
things we substitute such a statement of the 
society’s work and of the interpretation of 
that work as is mentioned above, and if we 
can draw upon a reasonable amount of in- 
genuity and imagination in presenting our 
facts, there is no reason why the annual 
report should not be that stimulus to social 
progress which we would have it be. 


J. B. D. 

UBLICITY is one of the most difficult 

points in family social work. The in- 
tangible quality of case work, the natural 
reticence of the case worker, the shrinking 
from exaggeration or from any trace of ex- 
ploitation of our families all tend to handi- 
cap the family agency in reaching a wide 
public. District nurses can count their visits 
and estimate the cost of them. They can 
ask the public definitely to pay 60 cents 
which represents the expense of each call; 
and the public seeing the vast totals visual- 
izes the comfort given the sick and responds 
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to a tag day with something of a lump in its 
throat. The family case work agency has 
nothing to offer which is at once as simple 
and as dramatic. The service rendered by 
the case worker cannot be summed up in visits 
and there are no uniforms which constantly 
connote relief of pain and suffering. Our fam- 
ilies do not lend themselves to quotation and 
a regard for truth does not permit of any sen- 
sational verbal salvaging of “down and out.” 

Much the same may be said of the annual 
report. Statistics are generally abhorrent. 
We do not want to emphasize the number of 
families or the amount spent on relief. Our 
creed is permanent betterment and rehabili- 
tation in the best sense. With us a multitude 
of visits may indicate poor work and a multi- 
tude of “‘cases”” may speak loudly of superf- 
cial contacts. The difficulty is to square 
much accomplished with little space and to 
combine achievement and aspiration, edu- 
cation and admonition, an appeal for funds 
and an acknowledgement of benefits received. 

For many years the annual report of this 
society was in book form. It varied little 
except that occasionally there were pictures 
and sometimes more pages than usual. The 
list of contributors was an integral part and 
was considered a prime necessity. In 1917 
we ventured, with some misgivings, to elimi- 
nate the contributors’ names. It was con- 
sidered a bold and somewhat reckless step 
and the results were anxiously awaited. 
Nothing untoward happened and, as the 
government was urging the conservation of 
paper, in 1918 we substituted a simple folder 
for our more dignified pamphlet. Still the 
public bore up and last year we again used a 
folder giving less space to statistics and more 
to a simple explanation of our aims and our 
needs. The financial statements have been 
correspondingly simplified and we have been 
agreeably surprised at the commendation the 
somewhat cheap little folder has earned. The 
fact is that people do not want to spend time 
over reports which, try as one will, are gener- 
ally dull. They are put aside. to be looked 
over “some time,” and the time never comes, 
whereas a folder is glanced over immediately 
and one fact may, happily, be remembered. 
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Apparently we must discard tradition and 
the dignity of the voluminous report and 
learn from the advertising man that reitera- 
tion eventually means conviction in the 
minds of a good many people—and the pub- 
lic will buy your service to families if you tell 
it loudly enough and often enough that it is 
a “good buy’”—and back up promise by 
performance. The report decently buried 
between covers is disturbed by few—the 
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little folder which can be supplemented by 
newspaper advertising and leaflets seems to 
earn at least a glance which may be arrested 
by some striking phrase. Be that as it may, 
our experience has been entirely in favor of 
the distribution of large numbers of the 
briefer reports, with the saving of the time, 
effort, and money formerly spent in com- 
piling a little volume which all too often fell 
unread into the waste-basket. E. F. 


THE EDUCATION OF MAN IN THE NEAR EAST 


MARY FRANCES SMITH 


follow the footsteps of Froebel or 

Madam Montessori in that unlovely 
land of sand and scorching sun. But even 
the sand played up to the occasion, for we 
made a perfectly irresistible sand-pile where 
magnificent minarets, citadels and vineyards 
were constructed daily. Our local habitation 
was an airy loft over the storeroom—par- 
ticularly airy since the conquering Turk had 
thoughtfully removed to his own domains 
every pane of window glass, thereby making 
a necessity of the virtue of our fresh air cam- 
paign. To this not too prepossessing spot we 
gathered fifty-three solemn-faced, dull-eyed 
babes, late of the desert, the mountain caves 
and the Turkish harem. 

Many a time in the course of planning 
that kindergarten did I have occasion to 
exclaim “Blessed be the attics of mission- 
aries.” Their fertile depths, like the miracu- 
lous pitcher of Baucis and Philemon, were 
inexhaustible! Were we at our wits’ end for 
new material for our little charges, a hunt in 
the attic brought forth treasure trove of 
advertisements dating from the ’90’s which, 
as every small Armenian knows, make en- 
chanting scrap-books when pasted on bits of 
old cambric linings culled from the same 
bountiful attics. Did we pine for sewing 
cards? We mentioned our yearnings to the 
mission teacher, and the cheering reply was 
“Oh very easily arranged! We have quanti- 
ties of cardboard left from old calendars, and 
I'll hunt up some red worsted in the attic.” 


|: WAS a bit discouraging to attempt to 
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Were the call for beads or boxes, books or 
bunting, an S. O. S. to that cosmopolitan 
attic brought the desired response or a hope- 
ful substitute. 

With such help from above, the kinder- 
garten throve. But Nishan and Micayel, 
perfectly cubical in stature, with three years 
apiece to their credit, did not in the begin- 
ning appreciate their educational oppor- 
tunities. Micayel patently preferred sleep, 
and Nishan cast his vote for—well, anything 
rather than child training, I judged from 
the daily howls that greeted the school-bell. 
Then the Armenian assistant, with an in- 
sight, it would seem, into the inmost souls of 
Nishan and Micayel, instituted the custom 
of serving “one-quarter bread” midway in 
the morning. Even Micayel kept awake— 
at least until after bread distribution; and 
the fine rapture of the aldermanic Nishan, 
as his fingers closed tightly over the precious 
morsel, was an inspiring sight. 

Even “‘one-quarter bread” failed to move 
small Hartoom. Four years of wandering 
and want are not conducive to happy normal 
childhood, and this particular baby had 
known the bitterest side of war. A month 
before she had been found asleep in a gutter 
in the bazaars. If she had any relatives left— 
which was doubtful—they had lost track of 
this wee four-year-old mite who was sup- 
porting herself by begging, sometimes get- 
ting a meal, oftener not. Now that she had 
come into the orphanage, she trudged over 
to the kindergarten daily, wearily climbed 
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the stairs, and sat on the floor apathetically. 
In all the bustle and play Hartoom had no 
part or lot; there she sat, too wearied, ap- 
parently, and too little interested to exert 
herself. We were at our wits’ end with the 
pathetic baby. Then someone raked up a 
latent genius for the manufacture of rag 
dolls. American children might have turned 
up their small noses at the finished product, 
but in Turkey it looked a fine figure of a doll. 
To be sure, the shoulders were so gracefully 
sloping that it was practically impossible to 
hang clothes on them, and one leg came out 
a couple of inches shorter than the other. A 
critic might have added doubts regarding 
the eyes and hair, but we admired it all tre- 
mendously, and hoped Hartoom would do 
likewise. The lovely creature was formally 
presented to her just as she was leavingschool 
one morning. She took the gift without a word, 
tucked it under her arm, and trudged away 
without the slightest glimmer of appreciation. 

That afternoon, just before supper, Har- 
toom was missing. We searched the entire 
compound and finally discovered her under a 
fig tree in the unused lower garden, the impos- 
sible doll'child in her arms. Gently she rocked 
the rag baby, crooning a native lullaby and 
fairly devouring her “‘bebe”’ with eyes of love. 

A simple enough thing, that rag doll! But 
it was just such crude make-believes that 
brought back to those children laughter and 
the merry abandon of childish play. The 
Montessorians might have smiled a superior 
smile at our home-made devices of string 
and muslin; and blocks cut from packing 
boxes do leave something to be desired in 
evenness and finish; but our babies liked 
them, and that was the important point. 
The small tots soon became past masters in 
the art of make-believe. What adventures 
we had in that loft over the storeroom!— 
voyages on huge ocean liners (Oh, the storms 
our good ship weathered!) to visit “America 
and Japan and Aleppo”; camel trips through 
the desert to the hidden city where the trees 
grew sugar lumps; desperate mountain bat- 
tles which ended in the inglorious rout of our 
goblin enemies—those were shining hours! 
Many things we learned in those mornings: 
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numbers and songs and quaint little folk 
dances. Sometimes we were vineyard keep- 
ers; we dug the ground and pruned our 
vines, leaving only two shoots so that our 
grapes might grow large and sweet. We 
learned to make beds just like the “American 
Khanoum nurse” and thereafter every one in 
the dormitories made beds that way. We 
were housekeepers, preparing takhana and 
boulghour for the winter. Again we were 
traders riding down from the mountains with 
our stock of magnificent silk rugs, selling in 
the bazaars and returning with copper pots, 
glass bangles and “Frankish” cloth. And 
sometimes we were just little boys and girls 
playing “London Bridge.” 

All this was the result of long and patient 
training. Rome was not built in one day; 
and the symbolic circle of perfect unity and 
fellowship is of even slower growth. Given 
his pile of blocks or beads or pictures, each 
small disciple of Froebel would retire with 
them to the most remote corner and scowl 
away all intruders. In the early days the 
room presented as inhospitable an appear- 
ance as one could possibly conceive; Melkon 
hugging a few bits of bright cloth in one 
corner, Levon edging away from Siroon, 
Zarouhi descending to blows in the defence 
of her own fortress under the window. Then 
one day Vahan had his big idea. He stam- 
mered and grew hot and excited in his eager- 
ness to communicate it. 

“Khanoum, if Zabel and Vartan and I put 
our piles of blocks together, we could make a 
*normous citadel,” he explained, “bigger than 
any onehasbuilt. Vartancould pile the blocks 
because he never tipples them over, and Za- 
bel and I could pick the right ones.” 

So Vahan began group organization, and 
the lesson of social interdependence was 
fairly demonstrated as the citadel arose. Ina 
few weeks our children sat naturally in cir- 
cles, played in groups, quarreled and helped 
each other, with a new spirit of comradeship. 

Of course there is a moral involved. If it is 
too obscure the fault is with this tale. But 
if it comes to the surface in the next genera- 
tion of Near Eastern affairs, the kindergarten 
will not have lived in vain. 
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HEARD IN THE FIELD 


Service of Newark, N. J., has won the 

support and co-operation of the Italian 
citizens. Not only are Italian residents in 
the North End District giving an appre- 
ciable sum of money towards the work there, 
but they are also assisting the district office 
in uncovering the needs of the neighborhood 
and in planning new ways of meeting them. 
The various lodges and societies send repre- 
sentatives to a monthly (in the winter, semi- 
monthly) meeting held at the Bureau office, 
where there is full opportunity for discussion. 
The weekly Bulletin of the Bureau (an inter- 
esting leaflet which is mimeographed to save 
expense) is printed in Italian as well as in 
English, in the special interest of this group. 


Ts BureEAvu oF SOCIAL AND FAMILY 


HE BuREAU OF SOCIAL SERVICE of Flint, | 


Michigan, which was for some months 
without a general secretary, has recently ap- 
pointed Mrs. Maybel H. Benschoten to that 
position. 
CENTRAL Council oF Sociat AGEN- 

cies of Memphis, Tennessee, was or- 
ganized in April of this year with a charter 
membership of seventeen agencies. Already, 
however, the membership is increasing and 
at present includes half of the fifty societies 
doing work in Memphis. The Council is 
fortunate in having as half-time secretary 
Mr. William C. Headrick, who is also secre- 
tary of the Social Agencies Endorsement 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, at 
whose request the Council was created. The 
other officers, whose terms expire on October 
1, 1920, are: Dr. Marcus Haase, President, 
Mrs. J. M. McCormack, Ist Vice-President, 
Mrs. Laura G. Neblett, 2d Vice-President, 
and Dr. E. E. George, Treasurer. 


HE Famity WELFARE Bureau, 424 

North Washington Avenue, Scranton, 
Pa., has taken the place of the former Asso- 
ciated Charities. If correspondents will make 
a note of this change of name and address, 
they will receive more prompt replies to 
their letters and out-of-town inquiries which 
are now delayed by forwarding. 
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HE SociaAL SERVICE Bureau of Pontiac, 

Michigan, announces the appointment 
of Miss Bertha A. Houtz as general secre- 
tary. She succeeds Mrs. Edna Formhals, 
who resigned on March 1 to become execu- 
tive secretary of the Oakland County 
Chapter of the American Red Cross. 


HE Wisconsin STATE CONFERENCE of 

Social Work will meet this year at Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin, on October 13, 14 and 15. 
Mr. Edward D. B. Lynde of Madison is the 
permanent Executive Secretary. The pre- 
liminary program promises such notable 
speakers as Dr. Graham Taylor, Miss Julia 
Lathrop, Mr. Allen T. Burns, Dr. Ira Couch 
Wood, Prof. C. J. Galpin, Judge Clark E. 
Higbee, Dr. Valeria Parker, Mr. Fred R. 
Johnson and Mr. Walter Davidson. 


HE MicuiGAN STaTE CONFERENCE OF 

SociaL Work held a lively three days’ 
session at St. Joseph, Mich., September 7, 
8 and 9. Its usefulness was increased by 
joint meetings with the State Association of 
Superintendents of the Poor. 

Mr. Jackson of Cleveland opened the con- 
ference with a timely emphasis on the value 
of co-operation. Mr. Fred M. Butzel, 
former president of the National Conference 
of Jewish Charities, led an interesting meet- 
ing on the wider use of the probation and 
parole systems in the treatment of delin- 
quents. The field of service of financial 
federations was considered at one afternoon 
meeting. Mr. W. J. Norton of the Detroit 
federation led the discussion, emphasizing 
the need of at least two standard social 
agencies in a community before federation 
can wisely be undertaken, and, in this con- 
nection, pointing out the obligation of feder- 
ations to raise the standards of social work. 

In the family section (Fred. R. Johnson, 
Chairman), Miss Sara A. Brown, of the As- 
sociated Charities, Lansing, gave a notable 
paper on “Some defects in the Michigan 
marriage laws as brought out in case work.” 
She reviewed the marriage laws in Michigan, 
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showing difficulties in them from actual 
cases known to social workers: 


Only one of the contracting parties is required to 
appear when securing the marriage license. The license 
clerk has him file an affidavit that both are familiar 
with the law as printed on the reverse side of the appli- 
cation, but the clerk has no alternative except to believe 
the statement made by the applicant. Various physi- 
cally, mentally or socially handicapped groups are pro- 
hibited from marriage, but there are no available files 
of these groups to give the clerk proof of his suspicion 
in any case. The validity of the common law marriage, 
difference in marriage laws of the various states and he 
permitting of a secret marriage when contracting parties 
are below legal age are some complications that Michi- 

an faces. Two measures for improving the present 
aw were suggested: 


1. Registration of those prohibited from marriage. 

2. Delay between the time of application for license 
and marriage. 

Dr. Bernstein of the Custodial Asylum 
for the Feeble-Minded at Rome, N. Y., gave 
a splendid stereopticon lecture and brought 
a surprisingly hopeful tone to his discussion 
of the care of the feeble-minded by describing 
his placing out or parole system. 

The conference went on record in favor of 
the establishment of a Children’s Depart- 
ment under the State Board of Corrections 
and Charities with a staff of trained workers 
to supervise children’s work throughout the 


state. R. H. 


THE CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


HE Canadian Conference on Public 
Welfare held its eighteenth annual! meet- 
ing jointly with the sessions of the Social 
Service Council of Ontario, May 10-11, at 
Hamilton, Ontario. There were many strik- 
ing features about these two days with their 
meetings, their discussions and group con- 
ferences of every sort. The emphasis on 
legislative action, such as the widows’ pen- 
sions law just enacted by the legislature of 
Ontario; the keen interest in proper care for 
the tuberculous; the strong plea for more 
thoughtful attention to the needs of unmar- 
ried mothers and their children, and finally 
the always varied day to day case work of 
the family agencies are but a few of the topics 
which were presented in the papers and dis- 
cussions. 
Dr. J. H. Holbrook of Hamilton urged the 


establishment of more sanatoria for the 
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treatment of tuberculosis. The Reverend 
Peter Bryce of Toronto, who has served as 
chairman of the Child Welfare Committee 
of the Ontario Social Service Council, 
stressed the rights and needs, moral as well 
as physical, of children born out of wedlock. 
In the family social work field, Mr. J. H. 
Falk of McGill University spoke on the or- 
ganization and function of the central 
family work agency, and Mr. Frederic Almy 
of the Buffalo Charity Organization So- 
ciety spoke from his experience with case 
problems. The discussion of case work was 
continued at a special dinner meeting. Until 
recently case work has been little known 
outside the large cities in Canada, but now a 
keen and awakened interest in this phase of 
service is manifest in many of the smaller 
communities. 

In Canada, as elsewhere, the demand for 


_ social workers is greater than the supply. At 


present, both McGill University at Montreal 
and the University of Toronto offer splendid 
courses in social work, with training in 
practice as well as theory. 

Throughout the Conference there was 
evident a thoughtful eagerness of outlook, a 
desire to discover and apply the best pos- 
sible treatment to the problems in hand, yet 
never a tendency to lose sight of permanent 
good for the sake of immediacy. 

The officers for next year are: J. Howard 
Falk, Montreal, President; F. N. Stapleford, 
Toronto, Secretary; and F. M. Nicholson, 
Toronto, Treasurer. 


R. H. 


THE HEALTH PROGRAM OF THE 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 

FTER two years of peace time work, 

much of which has of necessity been 
experimental, the American Red Cross is now 
developing an extended program for health 
work. Of course, the Red Cross has always 
emphasized public health work, and in its 
national and international activities has 
undertaken not only preventive but curative 
measures. Even before the war, the Red 
Cross nurse was often the only social worker 
in rural communities, and since the war, 
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public health nursing under the direction of 
the Red Cross has been a recognized activity 
of the organization. 

This new program, then, is an entirely 
logical outcome of past effort, and is simply 
a more determined and far-reaching attempt 
to meet the health needs of America. This 
wider program is outlined in a recent publica- 
tion of the National Headquarters: 


a. To stimulate and maintain interest in public 
health work. 

b. To support and, if need be, supplement the work 
of government agencies. 

c. To disseminate useful knowledge concerning 
health through demonstrations, education and other- 
wise. 


The American Red Cross has decided that it can best 
carry out this health service program through the 
medium of the health center. This decision was arrived 
at largely upon recommendations of leading health 
experts in the United States. 

These proposed health centers—some of 
which are already actualities—are to teach 
well people how to keep well, how to prevent 
disease, how to protect themselves and others 
against disease, and when to avail them- 
selves of medical advice and treatment. The 
New Statesman, in criticizing the Ministry of 
Health, pays a pretty compliment to the Red 
Cross scheme: “London’s idea of a Health 
Centre is a place where disease is to gravitate, 
and New York’s idea of a Health Centre is 
a place whence health is to radiate.” 

Each center will be under the direction of 
a qualified public health worker. The divi- 
sion offices of the organization will send to 
these individual workers various suggestions 
for the development of the local office, win- 
dow exhibits, descriptive literature, posters, 
health ordinances, etc. The window exhibits 
include graphic presentations of the malarial 
mosquito and his haunts, and sanitary dairy 


equipment as contrasted with the hit-or- 
miss provisions usually in vogue. The centers 
will be provided witha variety of health litera- 
ture, bulletins published by the government 
and by various agencies, from which the 
worker may choose that which is applicable 
to the individual problem. Such a specialized 
distribution of bulletins will doubtless, as the 
Red Cross maintains, insure the attention of 
the patient. 

The Red Cross proposes, moreover, to 
make the local center a clearing house for all 
information relating to health ordinances 
(city, state and national), community re- 
sources for the promotion of health, a 
nurses’ registry, etc., in each instance as- 
suring a supplement to, not a duplication of, 
existing efforts. 

It is essential that the general public 
should understand fully the scope and func- 
tion of these Red Cross Health Centers so 
that the service which is offered may reach 
all those whoneed it. And who is there to-day 
who is not in need of the authoritative word 
for the prevention or cure of ill-health? This 
program is but America’s part in the inter- 
national fight against disease. 


Do You Neep Fiuinc Cases? 


The New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety has about twenty Monroe box files, 
averaging 11 x 12 inches, for which it has no 
further use on account of a new system of 
filing, and of which it would be glad to make 
a gift to any nearby society which could use 
them. Please communicate with Mrs. Cop- 
ley, Business Manager, New York Charity 
Organization Society, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York City. 


CORRESPON DENCE 


FURTHER NEWS FROM THE HIRING LINE! 


To Tue Eprror: 

Miss Hewins in her letter covers, by implication at 
least, a point which I left out entirely, the omission 
occurring to me only after I saw the article in print. 
That point is the duty of the employer, when the 
would-be employe takes the initiative in asking for a 
job. I agree with Miss Hewins that the scrupulous em- 

1See On the Hiring Line by J. C. Colcord in The 


Family, April, 1920, p. 9, and May, 1920, p. 6. 
also Correspondence in The Family, July, 1920, p. 23. 
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ployer will urge that a prior understanding be reached 
between the employe and the present employer, before 
negotiations begin. It is the practice of at least one 
large agency to refuse to receive applications from 
persons in the employ of similar agencies, until this has 
been done. 

As to consultations between present and prospective 
employer, I think Miss Hewins under (c) deals a little 
too severely with the employer who blocks negotiations. 
It is always dangerous to play Providence; but there 
might, it seems to me, be occasions when he would be 
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serving the best interests of the worker, especially of 
the worker-in-training, by such a course. It is quite 
conceivable, for instance, that an employer who knew 
of a probable vacancy in his staff, to which he planned 
to promote a worker in a lower position, might ask a 
prospective employer to hold off until he was able to 
make his offer, so that the worker could consider both 
positions at once. 

The letter from New Jersey certainly applies the acid 
test of experience to the subject matter of our article. 
There is a chapter-heading of Kipling’s that says 

The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where each tooth-point goes; 


The butterfly upon the road 
Preaches contentment to the toad. 


Disclaiming any invidious zoological comparisons, 
the lines do point out a danger, which I consciously 
tried to avoid, but into which I may have fallen. If so, 
I am glad of the opportunity to say that in this matter 
of ethical relations I think the employer should carry 
the heavy end of the stick. 

I do think, however, that the employe who registers 
with an exchange, or who answers a “blind” ad, would 
be behaving kindly and courteously toward the em- 
ployer if she let him know that he was likely to receive 
an inquiry concerning her. It is customary to notify 
the persons whom one wishes to give as “references” 
before placing their names on an application blank, and 
why should not this rule of courtesy apply as much to 
the present employer? I wonder if our New Jersey 
correspondent considered how the employer must feel 
who learns only through a letter of inquiry from a 
stranger that a member of the staff whose confidence he 
thought he enjoyed, has applied for another job? 

It is, of course, true that some embarrassment may 
be caused if the new job fails to materialize. This is 
equally the case when (as has been my own experience) 
the employer recommends a valued employe for a better 
job with another agency, telling the employe of the con- 
versation, and then no offer follows! But I believe that 
fewer complications arise if the rule of absolute frank- 
ness is followed. 

Commenting briefly on the rest of the New Jersey 
correspondent’s letter, I can only say that confidence 
must necessarily be mutual, and that the employe who 
meets with unethical treatment at the hands of the 
employer cannot, in self-defense, continue to make dis- 
closures which are taken advantage of. Our article 
attempts only to deal with debatable points in the 
ethical relations of employer and employe; and there 
can be no debate about the ethics of the employer who 
makes offers for the sake of holding people on the staff 
when he is not sure of his ability to make good his 
promise! I do agree that it is wise for social workers in 
general, after their period of training is over (that is, 
roughly, after two or three years’ experience), to “al- 
ways be on the lookout for new openings.” Only in 
this way can progress and healthy competition be 
assured. But there are not many instances in which 
change simply for the sake of change is a good thing; 
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and there should always be the consideration along with 
the value of the change to the individual, of whether 
the cause of social work will be better served by his 
passing on or by his continuing to cultivate intensively 
the patch of ground upon which he finds himself. 
Joanna C. Cotcorp, 
Superintendent, New York Charity Organization Society 


CASE WORK AND LITERATURE 


To Tue Eprror: 

The marginal notes of an Idle Philanthropist and the 
first editorial in the May number of The Family send 
one’s mind wandering into favorite fields of literature. 
Since high school days the writer’s most hated character 
in fiction has been Hilda in Hawthorne’s Marble Faun— 
Hilda, the Puritan maiden, who shrank from all contact 
with her friend Miriam when the latter, yielding to a 
moment’s impulse, involved herself in a crime as horrible 
to herself as to Hilda. Hilda’s failure to see her friend 
through has always stood out as the unforgivable sin. 
Incidentally, almost any one of Hawthorne’s romances 
would offer rich material to a psychiatrist. 

As to friends who have “stood by,” is not the happy 
ending of Meredith’s Diana of the Crossways due to 
Emma, who proved so loyal to Diana through thick and 
thin, who defended her when her reputation was 
clouded, later prevented her from an unfortunate elope- 
ment, and finally maneuvered her into a safe and happy 
marriage? Is it not significant that not Diana’s own 
brilliancy but her friend’s simple and wholehearted 
affection saved her from making shipwreck of her life? 

Meredith, again, might have spared us a tragic end- 
ing in The Ordeal of Richard Feverel if Austin Went- 
worth, the one straight-seeing grown-up in the book had 
not been away from home at the time of Richard’s 
marriage and the year following it. It was Austin who 
did finally succeed in sending Richard back to Lucy, 
though Meredith spoils it all in the end by insisting on 
killing off Richard. 

Never did anyone need to consult a trained case 
worker so much as Thomas Hardy—though how he 
would have resented such interference with the care- 
fully arranged and fatalistic outcome of his books! 
Think what a case worker could accomplish in Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles or Jude the Obscure! 

What better example for the case worker than 
Jeannie Deans in Scott’s Heart of Midlothian? It is her 
persistency and inability to recognize an obstacle when 
she sees one that gets her to London and into the 
presence of royalty, where she secures the necessary 
pardon for her sister. 

And Dr. Lavendar, in those tales of Margaret 
Deland’s, what a case worker he is! We recall his advice 
to the “lady with a past”—an ex-vaudeville artist or 
stranded circus performer or something like that, who 
married a simple-minded villager and then had bad 
attacks of conscience. And certainly in the Awakening 
of Helena Richie, Dr. Lavendar points the way for a 
fearless reconstruction of character. 
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When we have wept with Romola over the disinte- 
gration of her married life, have we not realized that the 
tragedy of it all lies in the fact that some experience 
with life, some understanding of men and above all 
some of the real charity which she shows later, might if 
she had possessed them at the beginning of her married 
life have saved Tito from much of the weakness which 
was his undoing? Her experience of course was not 
wasted for she takes upon herself the responsibility of 
shaping the character of her husband’s son, just as we 
other case workers sometimes find the only hopeful part 
of a piece of work is in influencing the second generation 
which is still unspoiled. 

Norah Monogue in Walpole’s Fortitude gives us a 
shining example of effective case work. We feel so 
sure in the end of the book that her work is permanent— 
that Peter will hereafter be able to go on unaided. 
And the theme of the whole—“it isn’t life that matters 
but the courage you bring to it’”’—brings to our minds 
numberless illustrations from our own families of a 
courage which is a challenge to us in facing our own 
difficulties. 

Let us apply the acid test of good case work theories 
to more of the books we read and get therefrom fresh 
inspiration, new ideas of technique, and a new faith in 
the improvability of human nature. 

Anna B. BEatTIE, 
Publicity Secretary, Associated Charities, Cleveland, Ohio 


THE CASE SYSTEM 


To Tue Eprror: 

As law is now taught by “the case system” as distin- 
guished from the textbook system, so, I believe, sociol- 
ogy or social work should be taught by systematic study 
by social workers of records of social cases which have 
been successfully solved or worked out by social work- 
ers. Thus if a central body were established for the 
recording of social cases, in time social workers, like 
lawyers, could learn the rudiments of their profession, 
at least, by reading the recorded experiences of others. 
Cases would be classified and certain broad general 
rules would be found to lie beneath them. Thus a real, 
true scientific knowledge of sociology would be incul- 
cated and spread to all practical workers in the field. 

Instead of reading theories of sociology as promul- 
gated by the very estimable professors of this subject 
who at present are its oracles, the social worker would 
study actual cases solved by actual social workers daily 
grappling with varied human problems, often so com- 
plex that no academic theory could comprehend their 
existence. 

Professor Langdell of Harvard University Law School 
was nearly ostracized when he decided that law could 
best be taught by actual cases and put into practice 
his now well-known “case system.” Teaching of sociol- 
ogy by such method would probably meet the same 
rebuff, but in time this method will come to be generally 
followed and the social worker, confronted with a new 
family problem, will not have to experiment, or grope 
in the dark, but he or she could turn to a national case 


book of family problems and see exactly how a similar 
situation has been handled by social workers from 
Maine to California. Such a book or books would also 
serve to train social workers. All this will tend to raise 
this calling to the rank of a profession, by giving it an 
ever increasing literature of experience and real prac- 
tical knowledge capable of being scientifically classified 
and reduced. 
I look forward to the day when some pioneer in the 
field of social work will establish such a system. 
E. Burton, 
Attorney-at-Law, Department of Charities, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


FROM “THE PROVINCES” 


To Tue Eprror: 

Those of us who tried to take in a little of almost 
everything at the New Orleans Conference, succeeded 
in bringing home certain impressions which we have 
since been trying to fit into the frame of our own experi- 
ences. Would some viewpoints from “the provinces” 
be of interest to The Family? 

One of the outstanding points made in various sec- 
tions devoted to case work problems was the need for 
securing the co-operation of the applicant and the diver- 
sification of treatment; in other words, of being human 
instead of mechanical in the handling of our cases. 
Some of us who have never been a part of a great 
charity system looked at each other and said, “ But we 
thought that was what we were doing. Is it possible 
that there is so much of the mechanical in the work as a 
whole that it is necessary to devote a large part of the 
great National Conference to emphasizing individual 
treatment?” On the other hand, when we were sitting 
beside a fellow worker whose work is done entirely 
according to her own individual judgment of the case 
in hand without a single hampering standard and whose 
presence at the Conference we had earnestly advocated 
in the hope that she might acquire a few of those stan- 
dards, we were somewhat dismayed. Being so imbued 
with the principles of a thing that one may diverge is 
vastly different from diverging because there is no con- 
ception of the principles. 

Just where do we stand in the methods of dealing 
with our cases? “Why don’t you go back into C.O.S. 
work?” I asked a new acquaintance who was bewailing 
that a new field of work prevented direct contact with 
families. She had been district secretary in one of the 
larger middle west cities. “Oh, I wouldn’t go back into 
that for anything,” she said, “I couldn’t be so rigid and 
unhuman.” “But you don’t need to be,” I protested. 
“Tf that is true in that particular system, go somewhere 
else. I have been trying for ten years to prove that 
constructive methods may be administered sympathet- 
ically.” Moreover, it has seemed to me that the real 
cruelty in case work has come from the partially trained 
worker, the one who has acquired a notion of the need 
for investigation and the dangers of pauperization and 
clamped down rigidly on those ideas. It is she who puts 
down on an otherwise meager record “This man is a 
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quack,” “Mrs. S. is feeble-minded,” “Mary has been 
immoral,” without a word of real proof, and then be- 
comes furious when the judge refuses to accept the 
record as court testimony. I have recently heard of a 
secretary, entirely innocent of technical training, who 
took an old transient couple into her storeroom and 
said, “ Yes, I have shoes, but they are for our own peo- 
ple, not for tramps.” 

Much has been said, in a very live and inspiring way, 
about interpreting case work to the public. In a 
smaller community we largely stand or fall by the way 
in which we present our individual plans of treatment to 
individual citizens. Recently, with another worker I 
was summoned to the mayor'’s office to listen to the plea 
of a young man for a horse and wagon to take his tuber- 
culous wife west. Even from Texas there is a west to 
which unscrupulous physicians direct indigent patients. 
The other worker said, “Oh, that man’s brother-in-law 
was helped to get a team a while ago, and now he 
thinks he can do the same thing. There’s nothing in it 
anyway. That woman shouldn’t be sent away. She 
can go to the camp here, but she won’t because the 
doctor has scared her.” The mayor very naturally 
stiffened. It was just what he had expected of these 
social workers. “I believe that young man is entirely 
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sincere,” I said. “I have just now heard of the situa- 
tion, so I don’t know yet what to advise. It seems 
cruel to me to send a sick woman out on the prairies. 
Her husband can’t take care of her and earn a living at 
the same time. I'll visit her this afternoon and see 
what we can do about it.””. Later I reported to a molli- 
fied official that we had arranged with a sister to take 
the wife into her home since we had not been able to 
counteract the influence of the doctor’s statements; 
that we would send her there, and in the meantime were 
sending a nurse daily to make her comfortable. There 
was no more intention on one side than on the other of 
providing the team, but the difference in attitude and 
in stating the situation made all the difference between 
dislike and friendship in an important direction. 

This is all “in the family,” and very frank. So far as 
the Conference is concerned, it would seem that the 
answer may be that while we need the National Con- 
ference for inspiration and contact, we need, too, our 
state and local conferences for threshing out local prob- 
lems. So far as The Family is concerned, may not the 
provinces form a point of contact through it for mutual 
help? 

Lucy J. Cottins, 
Superintendent, Social Service Bureau, Houston, Texas 


REVIEWS 


DAY’S Wortp Prostem Disease PREVENTION 

(Venereal Disease Pamphlet No. 22): John H. 

Stokes, M.D. Issued free of charge by the U. S. Public 
Health Service. 136 pp. 

The publication and free circulation of this new book 
by Dr. Stokes on the nature and treatment of syphilis 
and gonorrhea is an important milestone in the creation 
of an accurately informed opinion on medical matters 
among lay folk,—a milestone on that highway on which 
Dr. Richard Cabot was a pioneer, not very long ago, in 
his Layman’s Handbook of Medicine. In his preface, 
Dr. Stokes says frankly that in the present campaign for 
better public health “the physician as a leader acting 
alone is helpless.” For his purpose he needs better 
laws, better and different kinds of hospital facility, and 
to acquire these, he needs a public opinion educated on 
this subject as the public of twenty years ago was edu- 
cated for the warfare against tuberculosis. A willingness 
to spend public money for expensive and long-continued 
treatment, to submit patiently to such prolonged treat- 
ment and to regard individual cases of syphilis and 
gonorrhea “ no longer as a private affair, but as a public 
concern” needs a very widely and thoroughly educated 
public indeed. And from the nature of things, the edu- 
cation involved must be more technical and more com- 
plicated than the groundwork required for public sup- 
port of the campaign against tuberculosis. To write a 
book that will be technical enough to give the layman 
a correct perspective not only of the situation in regard 
to syphilis and gonorrhea (Dr. Stokes, by the way, begs 
us to give up the term “venereal disease”), but of the 
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real social implications of the diseases themselves, is Dr. 
Stokes’ great task, and he has performed it admirably. 

The book is the sort that the case worker will want to 
have in quantity, not only for the professional staff but 
for the board of directors, the volunteer workers and 
any other people whose hearty co-operation and interest 
are necessary in putting through the case working 
agency’s community program. 

It is in his treatment of the subject of gonorrhea that 
Dr. Stokes is especially effective and helpful, and that 
is as it should be, for literature on gonorrhea in a clear 
and available form for the social worker has been hith- 
erto hard to find. In his discussion of syphilis, the 
author perhaps devotes too much space to the incon- 
sistencies and unreliabilities of the Wassermann test, 
and too little space to the enumeration of secondary dis- 
eases caused by syphilis. This gap is, however, splen- 
didly filled for social workers by Vedder in his Syphilis 
and Public Health and by Dr. Stokes in his Third Great 
Plague. It seems therefore entirely fitting that so 
much space should be given in this new book to the 
“fourth great plague’””"—gonorrhea—and to enlisting the 
reader’s active co-operation in a ceaseless and persistent 
fight against it, a fight where there are no brilliant vic- 
tories to be gained, and no infallible weapon at hand, 
as in the warfare against syphilis, but a fight that should 
enlist the enthusiastic co-operation of the social worker 
just because it is in a more undeveloped field, and one 
where active, untiring service is desperately needed. 

Dr. Stokes calls the last part of his book “ The social, 
psychologic, and economic background of syphilis and 
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gonorrhea.” In part of this discussion Dr. Stokes is 
frankly just thinking out loud on such subjects as the 
need for early marriage, the growing tendency toward 
the liaison form of union, and the new factor of the 
economic independence of women, and thinking out 
loud along much the same lines as those covered by 
Auguste Forel in the closing chapters of La Question 
Sexuelle. But in his concluding pages Dr. Stokes takes 
a firm stand not only in early grounding in the funda- 
mental inhibitions to sex laxity, but to a “positive 
idealism,” as he puts it, based on the greatest of all 
shapers of character, the education of just growing up 
in a decent family. “Sound sex education,” he says, 
“demands the intelligent employment of recreation, of 
discipline, of hard work, of responsibility, even of hard- 
ship, as a means to anend. The scene par excellence for 
the play of these forces upon the child is home. No 
system of schooling, no formal method of training will 
ever be an adequate substitute for the right kind of a 
family life.” 

In immediate practical suggestions Dr. Stokes is rich, 
and the family case worker will be in complete and 
happy accord with him in his positions. The need for 
permanent custodial care on the colony plan for the 
moron girl who is sexually promiscuous, the need for the 
abandonment of the specialized hospital idea and the 
opening of the high class general hospital to the patient 
suffering from syphilis and gonorrhea, the need for laws 
to make compulsory the treatment of both syphilis and 
gonorrhea until the patient is cured, progressive legisla- 
tion (as in Ohio) to “ unbind the tongue of the physician 
where infection is about to be transmitted,” and to re- 
form marriage laws,—on all these next steps Dr. Stokes 
is sound, progressive and fearless, though space limita- 
tions make it possible to give only a bird’s-eye view of 
each of these proposals. 

EvizaBetH DutTcHerR 

Harvey Humpnrey Baker: OF THE 
Juvenite Court. A memorial published by the Judge 
Baker Foundation, Boston, Mass. - 

This little volume (only 133 pages) gives us a brief 
biography of Judge Baker, sketched by Roy M. Cush- 
man, formerly a probation officer in the Boston Juvenile 
Court; a summary, made by Judge Baker himself, of 
the accomplishments of the court during its first five 
years; and finally an outline by Dr. Healy and Dr. Bron- 
ner of the work already undertaken by the Foundation. 

Judge Baker, as the first judge of the Boston Juvenile 
Court, was essentially a pioneer. He emphasized the 
needs of the offender rather than the magnitude of the 
offense. It is significant that Judge Baker was at one 
time a volunteer visitor for the Boston Children’s Aid 
Society and to this experience he felt that he owed much 
of his insight into human problems. He was, in the 
finest interpretation of the phrase, a case worker. “In 
a high degree he was a ‘socialized’ judge—a type of 
judge which the juvenile court has especially devel- 
oped,” but perhaps even more truly he himself social- 
ized the juvenile court, emphasized its relation to the 
family and to the public, and visualized its possibilities. 


Judge Baker’s summing up of the activities and pro- 
cedure of the court, which takes up four-fifths of this 
slender volume, might well serve as a manual for juve- 
nile court judges and probation officers. 

The Judge Baker Foundation was organized two 
years ago. Already, under the direction of Dr. Healy 
and his staff, 1200 children have been studied. “To 
attempt understanding of success or failure through 
analysis of the causes which lie beneath” is the dominant 
note in these studies. The volume gives us a vivid 
realization of the fact that the Foundation is indeed 
the fulfilment of Judge Baker’s own vision of the next 
steps to be taken in the treatment of juvenile offenders. 
We are promised other publications which will give us 
the results of the studies now being made. 


L’Epucation Famiviace. (Published ten times a 
year.) Rue Victor Lefevre, 14, Brussels, Belgium. 

L’Education Familiale should secure a particularly 
sympathetic hearing from family social workers. It is 
the official mouthpiece of the Ligue de |’Education 
familiale and devotes its pages to the consideration of 
varied ways of strengthening family life. Its comments 
on the educational methods in vogue, its emphasis on 
the responsibilities of parents for the physical, mental 
and moral development of their children, its plea for 
the study of the individual needs of the individual child 
are applicable the world over. Aidez la famille, ne la 
supplantez pas, is the spirit which actuates the Ligue, 
not only in the management of this little magazine, but 
in its organization in both France and Belgium of lec- 
tures and courses of instruction in the ideals of family 
life. Its aim is positive, and it stands valiantly for those 
principles which it believes are the basis of sound 
national life. 


Socta Work anv Neurosypuitis: Maida Herman 
Solomon. Reprinted from Social Hygiene for January, 
1920. American Social Hygiene Association, 105 West 
40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Solomon, herself a social worker, speaks authori- 
tatively of the part the social worker may play in the 
prevention and cure of syphilis, particularly in that 
late stage of the disease when the nerve centers and 
brain are affected and consequent social maladjustments 
complicate the proper treatment of the patient. It is 
the social worker who must persuade other members of 
the family to come in for examination, it is she who must 
continue the educational work of the doctor and induce 
the patient to continue the irksome and to him unnec- 
essary visits to the clinic, for in this stage of the disease 
there are usually no startling symptoms to arouse the 
patient to a realization of his own need. The results 
which Mrs. Solomon cites from the experiences of the 
Psychopathic Department of the Boston State Hospital 
show that even in this difficult field case work produces 
an economic and human saving which is incalculable. 

Mrs. Solomon defines her problem clearly and gives 
much food for reflection to the family social worker, in 
whose hands lies much responsibility for the prevention 
of syphilis and of its far-reaching evil consequences. 
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Your Work is Affected by that of Every Social 
Agency in Your City 


The Central Council of Social 


Agencies 
By Francis H. McLean 


Shows One Way of Developing Helpful Inter-Relations 
It considers the following points: 
Character and Purpose of a Central Council 
Technique of Initial Organization 


Philosophy and Methods of Work 
A Few Central Councils with Histories 


Compiled for the use of those who wish to establish central councils in 
their own communities 
Price, 75 cents 
For sale by the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FamiLy SociaL Work 
130 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


P REVENT two agencies from working on the 

one case < Eliminate the duplicate cards in your 

files < Maintain your index at the lowest cost ‘e 
Secure positive identification of each case 


By adopting use of 


Russell System of Filing 


ENDORSED BY AMERICAN ASSOCIATION SOCIAL SERVICE EXCHANGES 


As the only filing system adequate to meet the demands of 
Social Service Exchanges 
Send for full particulars and our deferred payment plan 


BOSTON INDEX CARD COMPANY 
113-115 PURCHASE STREET 
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